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REVIEWS 


ral History of Civilization. Translated 
= the French of M. Guizot. 


Oxford, 


7 la 
England under Seven Administrations. By 
Anthony Fonblanque, Esq. Bentley. 
Ay eminent writer of the present day has 
gated, that “ there is no more a philosophy of 
history than a hilosophy of romance.” Were 
‘his true, records of ar events, instead of help- 
ing to dispel the “shadows, clouds, and dark- 
ness” that rest on futurity, would only serve, 
slike the stern-lights of a ship, to illuminate 
t.” Older and better authorities declare 
that “the things which were written afore- 
fime were written for our learning,”—and that 
“history is philosophy teaching by example:” and 
both these expressions are but modifications of 
the axiom, that experience is the best guide to 
trath, There is no doubt that many of the les- 
sons deduced both from ancient and modern 
history are uncertain and illusive—that the ex- 
es are frequently distorted and mis-applied, 
but this has been the fate of almost every 
sience, whether physical or social: the errors 
df philosophic historians are no more an objec- 
tion to the philosophy of history than the mis- 
takes of Ptolemy and Tycho Brahe are an 
agument against the Newtonian system of the 
wiverse. It is said that history should be con- 
fned to facts; be it so; but are there no facts 
xcept the material and the visible? Is there 
nothing real to which we cannot assign the 
limits of time and place? Belief is just as much 
a fact as action—opinions and their influence 
we as real as battles and their consequences. 
There are three historical problems—1, The 
external form of humanity at any given time 
md place, or through any given period; 2, 
The state and progress of human intelligence 
under the same circumstances; and 3, The con- 
uxion between these two developements, or the 
node in which the popular mind has influenced 
publication. M. Guizot’s History of Civilization 
sa solution of this third problem, continued 
through nineteen centuries: Mr. Fonblanque’s 
wumes may be regarded as a close approxi- 
mation to the more limited solution of the same 
poblem—the effect produced by the develope- 
ment of English intelligence on English insti- 
tutions during the last ten years. We have 
therefore placed these works together, and, by 
the aid of both, shall endeavour to give a sketch 
if the progress of intelligence from the begin- 
= modern civilization to our own times ; 
that, by knowing the past direction of the 
current, we may be enabled to form a reason- 
ible conjecture respecting its future tendency. 
Events are the result of institutions; insti- 
lutions are the offspring of opinions: conse- 
quently, the progress of intelligence is not 
simply the philosophy, it is rather the very es- 
ace of history ; and the more accurately this is 
determined, the nearer does history approach to 
the dignity of science. It seems to us, that M. 
Guizot has needlessly complicated the inquiry by 
Wing too strong a line of demarcation be- 
ween civilization improving the social system, 
civilization perfecting the individual mind; 
ls, no doubt, a great distinction between 
m, but this does not wholly arise, as M. 
supposes, from the movement of the mass 
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impeding the movement of the individual—the 
loss of the latter is comparative rather than abso- 
lute. There are statesmen, however, to whom 
this distinction furnishes an excuse for excep- 
tions to the course of policy deducible from their 
own reasoning ; and, indeed, this very plea has 
been brought forward by the author to explain 
the difference between his lessons as a lecturer 
and his conduct as a minister. But he has not 
ventured to test his theory by an appeal to ex- 

riment: in no one of his historical lectures 
a he tried the progress of civilization by the 
advancement of individual mind ; he invariably 
uses social improvement as the only element of 
proof. We shall follow the lecturer rather than 
the minister. 

Our principles of civil liberty are usually 
traced to the Germanic tribes who overthrew 
the Empire ; we, however, incline to the opinion 
that we inherit them from the Empire itself, 
which, to its latest day, was little more than an 
aggregate of free cities or petty republics, united 
under what was called Roman majesty. The 
municipalities preserved their individual cha- 
racter to a very late period, and the first cause 
that operated in blending and fusing them into 
a uniform mass was religion, and not policy. 
Christianity owed neither its substance nor its 
form to Constantine; he found its organization 
as complete as its creed; there were independent 
associations of churches similar to the munici- 
palities, but united together by the principle of 
a common faith, which was more potent and 
binding, because fixed on a more definite opi- 
nion than the vague notion of Roman majesty. 
This principle of union was encouraged by the 
emperors, and it fast transferred to the ecclesi- 
astics the power and influence formerly pos- 
sessed by the civic magistrates ; and thus it en- 
gendered a profound reverence for priestly 
power, amounting almost to a direct anxiety for 
theocratic government. ‘The human mind was 
the scene of a struggle between the spiritual and 
temporal powers, long before the question was 
openly mooted between kings and bishops. 

Thus strengthened, the Church remained firm 
during the successive invasions of the northern 
hordes; flood followed flood, but the ecclesi- 
astical land-marks rarely sunk beneath the wave, 
and, when the waters subsided, the Church alone 
could produce title-deeds for its possessions. It 
is to this permanence that we owe the idea of 
“legitimacy,” one of the most influential in 
modern civilization. M. Guizot, indeed, con- 
tends that this idea is essential te every govern- 
ment—that it may be found.in the republics of 
Greece and Rome, and even in the despotisms 
of Asia. But the modern idea of legitimacy 
differs essentially from the ancient; it is more 
comprehensive, definite, and moral, because it 
is more reasonable; it lends a sanction, not to 
one form, but to all,—not on account of their an- 
tiquity, but on the proof that experience has 
given of their utility. The enemies of legitimacy 
are those who claim an unreasoning confidence 
for the complex idea which confessedly belongs 
not to any of its parts—who put it forward as a 
conclusive argument against discussion, while its 
very nature is to court investigation and chal- 
lenge inquiry. 


The attempt to give to temporal governments | 
the legitimacy and subordination possessed by | 


the Church, generated the feudal system,in which 





the civilizing element of federation is blended 
with the barbarous notions of personal indepen- 
dence, brought by the Germanic tribes from 
their native forests. ‘These inconsistent notions 
proved equally fatal to the sovereignty of the 
monarch and the liberty of the people; indi- 
vidual prowess was fostered at the expense of 
social security ; the influence of the towns was 
transferred to the country, and municipal insti- 
tutions, the last relics of ancient civilization, 
almost wholly disappeared. But the Church 
fought the battle of humanity against feudalism, 
and issued forth with increased power from the 
conflict. The opinion of its power was now 
strengthened by the opinion of its beneficence, 
and the institution of the papacy was completed, 
amid general and merited approbation. 

The opinion on which the papacy rested—in 
other words, its theory—was beautiful, and was 
capable of limitless expansion; it was simply 
that power should ever be based on intelligence. 
This is a universal truth: the restrictions, how- 
ever, it received from the Popes rendered it a 
falsehood, for with them intelligence meant the- 
ology, and they persevered in this error long 
after it had been abandoned by the rest of the 
world. The fatal blow to the papacy was the 
discovery that there was a rivalry, or rather an 
opposition, between scholastic divinity and phi- 
losophy, and the demand for free investigation. 

During the age of the Crusades two new ele- 
ments of civilization were developed 
cial freedom, which was partly derived from the 
remembrance of the old municipalities, and 
royalty,—or rather a tendency to centralization 
in government. The papacy at first copped 
both, but the opinion of its exclusive intelligence 
was gone; the authority of the Crown was found 
more influential in checking the tyranny of feu- 
dalism than that of the Church, and in the end 
the Popes entered into alliance with royalty. 

Freedom of opinion, and freedom of insti- 
tution, were separately developed; so far were 
they from being allied, that, for a long period, 
they were directly opposed. The Popes were 
the first to discover the connexion between 
them, and hence the readiness with which they 
joined Kings in crushing municipalities. But 
the papacy had been shorn of its strength, in- 
telligence was no longer confined to the cloister ; 
indeed, it was rather to be sought anywhere 
else, and yet the Church still maintained its 
claim to rule over mind. The Reformation was 
the consequence; it was incomplete, because 
efforts were made within and without the Church 
at the same moment, by the lay democracy and 
by the spiritual aristocracy—parties naturally 
opposed to each other. The Council of Constance, 
bent on reform of one kind, burned John Huss 
for attempting reform of another kind; the 
Bishops of Germany cursed Martin Luther, and 
encouraged Charles V. to wage war against the 
Pope. By the diplomatic management of the 
Vatican the two parties were kept at variance in 
Southern Europe until both were exhausted, and 
the papacy quietly resumed its ancient power, 

But even where it prevailed, the Reformation. 
was necessarily imperfect, for, while religious 
opinion made such rapid progress, political 
opinion remained stationary. This was espe- 
cially the case in England: freedom of thought 
was one element of popular belief—absolutism in 
government was another ; hence the institutions 
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were far behind the opinions on which they 
were founded, and gave satisfaction neither to 
kings, clergy, nor people. 
he English Church formed an alliance with 
the king, the Scottish Church joined the people; 
the clashing interests of all three generated a 
civil war, which was terminated by a system of 
mutual compromise at the Revolution. But the 
eace between the parties was patched up in a 
urry; many of the most important articles were 
left undefined, and have been the subject of con- 
troversy, more or less angry, ever since. 

The alliance between royalty and the papacy 
on the continent, became venelien after the death 
of Louis XIV; freedom of thought was the pre- 
dominant element of the eighteenth century ; the 
spirit of examination broke every restraint ; insti- 
tutions, opinions, customs—man himself—were 
— to a sceptical scrutiny, that respected 
nothing, and spared nothing. An opinion was 
generated of the all-sufficiency of human reason, 
a dogma fatal to the existence of all others. 
The result was the French revolution: we might 
justly be surprised at the rapidity with which 
institutions which had stood for ages, were then 
levelled to the ground, if we did not know that 
the opinions on which they rested were pre- 
viously destroyed; and we might wonder at the 
instability of the new institutions that succeeded, 
were it not evident that freedom of inquiry had 
ended in scepticism, and that doubt is fatal to 
permanence. 

Legitimacy was the most influential opinion 
opposed to the French revolution ; it triumphed, 
because of its inherent truth, and began instantly 
to fade in consequence of superinduced false- 
hood. The legitimists chose to restrict the idea; 
and we have already seen that opinions rule 
only while they are held as universal truths, but 
lose their efficacy when they are limited into 
falsehood. Now the right of Norway to choose 
between Denmark and Sweden,—the rights of 
Poland, Venice, and Genoa, to their indepen- 
dence, and many others that could be mentioned, 
were just as legitimate, in the true sense of the 
word, as those of any sovereigns, governments, 
or institutions. ‘The Holy Alliance was the 
worst enemy of legitimacy: it changed truth 
into falsehood, and a reasonable idea into an 
absurdity. 

A new opinion, the dominant dogma of this 
age, was soon developed; namely, that power 
should be based on intelligence, and, as a con- 
sequence, that as the masses become intelligent, 
they should be admitted to a share in political 
power. ‘This, we may observe, was also the 
primary idea of the papacy, though the same 
consequence was not deduced, and it may furnish 
a philosophical excuse for the alliance between 
popery and democracy in our day, which seems 
so puzzling to many worthy people. The growth 
of this opinion was rapid; and its influence has 
been recognized by the leaders of every party ; 
the first manifestation of it was the frequency of 
appeals to public opinion, as some power distinct 
from the legislature, and, in a restricted sense, 
superior to it. ‘lhe most signal display of its 
early progress was the formation of the Canning 
ministry, which rested its claims for support on 
the general intelligence of the country, and 
seemed to defy other depositories of power. 
When that ministry fell, whether from its in- 
ternal weakness, the weakness of the dogma on 
which it relied, or want of faith in the strength 
of that dogma, we do not venture to determine. 
Sir Robert Peel was foremost in paying his 
homage to the new opinion, declaring in express 
terms, that ‘government threw itself for support 
upon the judgment of the people; and Mr. 
Huskisson, then in the cabinet, more empha- 
tically professed his “ confidence in a sound and 
enlightened public opinion, exercising, year after 








year, in a higher degree, its salutary influence, 
as well on the councils of ministers, as on the 
proceedings of parliament.” Here was a recog- 
nition, not only of the growth of intelligence, 
but also of the influence that such intelligence 
ought to possess; the new opinion, pregnant 
with new institutions, was adopted by the legis- 
lature, and the institutions themselves followed 
as a necessary sequence. The dogma is now a 
matter of national faith; it is appealed to as a 
reason for movement, and a reason for stopping 
short. At Sheffield, Mr. Ward argued against 
Universal Suffrage on this principle: “It is my 
belief, that whatever alterations are made in the 
present state of the franchise, must be made co- 
extensive with the progress of education.” We 
have no wish to tread the slippery ground of 
modern politics, and shall not, therefore, pursue 
any further our analysis of “the spirit of the 
age.” We have endeavoured to pourtray it 
dispassionately, and tc substitute the calm views 
of philosophy, for the colourings of party zeal 
and the distortions of faction. 

Mr. Fonblanque’s volumes are reprints of 
articles that appeared in the Examiner, and are 
too generally known for formal criticism ; his 
terse and condensed style, his felicity of humo- 
rous illustration, and his searching strutiny into 
the principles of every question, give each sepa- 
rate chapter great value and interest; but, taken 
altogether, the volumes produce the effect of a 
dinner, in which all the dishes are curried so 
highly, that the seasoning destroys the palate. 








The Star of Seville: a Drama, in Five Acts. By 
Mrs. Butler (late Miss Kemble). Saunders & 
Otley. 

Tuere appears to be a train of the Kembles laid 

from Covent Garden Theatre, straight through 

fame, up to something very like immortality. 

Mrs. Siddons’s Lady Macbeth, Queen Katherine, 

and Queer Constance, were not written, or they 

would have gone hand in hand with Shakespeare. 

John Kemble’s Macbeth, Coriolanus, and Ham- 

let, are only not deathless, because we are not 

deathless. We only grieve that there is no 
stereotype for the memory. Charles Kemble’s 

Cassio, Romeo, and Falconbridge, are Kemble 

realizations of Shakespeare ;—the highest mental 

achievement which can be ceded to any dramatic 
artist. Miss Fanny Kemble won golden opinions 
from all sorts of men as an actress,—but we 
confess, with the Kemble madness strong upon 
us, she seemed to us to fuil in the true Kemble 
vigour and intensity. Yet, disappointing us 
thus, “ at one elastic bound” she has now sprung 
into the purer air of genius, and sought fame in 

a higher and clearer element. From the actress 

she has soared into the authoress. 

The ‘ Star of Seville’ is a dramatic poem, full 
of poetical beauties—strongly marked with ori- 
ginality, not of character, but of thought—tinted 
with imitations of the style of the old writers— 
yet, on the whole, distinguishing the writer, as 
one capable of accomplishing a dramatic work 
not unworthy the regard of those who know the 
value of Massinger and Ford. 

The plot of this drama is simple enough. 
Alphonso, the young King of Spain, comes to 
Seville in his progress through his dominions, 
and is enthusiastically welcomed; Don Pedro 
and Don Carlos (the latter much attached to 
the king from childhood) are two nobles of 
Seville. Estrella, the sister of Don Pedro, is 
betrothed, and on the eve of marriage with Don 
Carlos. 

The king, in passing through the city, sees 
Estrella at her balcony, and is enamoured of 
her, and employs 4rias, his cousin and favourite, 
to procure him an interview. ‘This is arranged, 
and the king enters her apartment from the 








balcony. Her screams bring her brother Don 
Pedro, to her rescue. A struggle ensues, and 
the king escapes. ‘The latter is so enraged, thy 
he sends for Carlos, and instigates (or co: 
him to murder Pedro, on the plea of his havi ate 
tempted the life of his sovereign. The king binds 
him to the dreadful act before he tells hit why 
is to be his victim ; when Don Carlos reads tly 
name, he still considers himself fatally sworn ty 
the deed, works himself into a state of madney 
and intoxication—seeks Pedro—provokes hin 
into a combat, and kills him. Carlos is taken— 
he confesses he is the murderer—is condemned 
and executed. Estrella goes mad—escapes from 
those who have the care of her into the street 
sees Carlos as he is being led to execution~ 
rushes to the scaffold, and dies with him, 
This drama, or dramatic poem, is, as we have 
already remarked, full of poetical beauties; and 
we have the sincerest pleasure in being the 
means of first introducing some of them to ow 
readers. Love is an old theme,—but see what 
a young and intellectual woman can originate 
upon the subject :— 


Carzos. Oh! Pedro, pardon me; thou ne'er didst love! 
‘Tis writ in the smooth margin of thy brow, 
And in the steady lustre of thine eye. 
Thy blood did never riot through thy veins 
With the distemper’d hurried course of love; 
Thy heart did never shake thy shuddering frame 
With the thick startled throbbing pulse of love: 
Thou hast ne’er wept love's bitter burning tears; 
Hoped with love's wild unutterable hope, 
Nor drown’d in love's dark, fathomless despair. 
Thine is a stedfast and a fixed nature, 
’Gainst which the tide of passion and desire 
Breaks harmless as the water o’er the rock, 
And the rich light of beauty shines alone 
On thy soul's surface, leaving all beneath it 
Unmoved and cold as subterranean springs. 
Love hath no power o’er spirits such as thine, 
Nor comes not nigh to them. 
Estre ia. Oh! tell me, Pedro, 
Whom hast thou loved? 
Pepro. Thee, from thy cradle upwards! 
Est. Nay; but whom dost thou love? 
Pepro. Thee, more than life! 
Est. Flouter, wilt thou not answer me in seriousness? 
Pepro. Some other time, sweet; but for that, no matter 
Whether my heart hath bled beneath the dart, 
Or whether there hath stuck no arrow there: 
I know the very difference that lies 
‘Twixt hallow'd love and base unholy lust ; 
I know the one is as a golden spur, 
Urging the spirit to all noblest aims; 
The other but a foul and miry pit 
O’erthrowing it in midst of its career; 
I know the one is as a living spring 
Of virtuous thoughts, true dealings, and brave deeds— 
Nobler than glory, and more sweet than pleasure,— 
Richer than wealth, begetter of more excellence 
Than aught that from this earth corrupt takes birth, 
Second alone in the fair fruit it bears 
To the unmixed ore of true devotion : 
1 know that lust is all of this, spelt backwards ; 
Fouler than shame, and bitterer than sorrow, 
More loathly than most abject penury— 
Nor hath it fruit or bearing to requite it, 
Save sick satiety and good men’s scorn. 
He that doth serve true love I love and honour; 
And he that is lust’s slave, I do despise, 
Though he were twenty times the King of Spain; 
Wherewith I do commend me to your favours, 
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And leave ye to your parting undisturbed. 


The above has all the daringness and truth 
of genius, unassoiled by the timidity of the sex. 

Again, the following if not dramatic, is 9 
full of the essence of poetry, that we feel im 
pelled to extract it. 


Carvos. Dost thou not think that I shall love thee well? 
Dost thou not know that in this air-clipped earth 
There's no created thing I love like thee? 

Tell me—oh! tell me, sweetest, dearest, best! 
Dost thou not feel how utterly I love thee? 
Speak to me, dear Estrella; do not turn 

Thy fair eyes from me—there are tears in them! 
What have I done? Have I offended thee? 
Upon my knees, here at thy feet I'll lie, 

Doing too blest a penance for my sin, 

Till thou forgive me: wherefore dost thou weep? 

Est. Oh, nature knows no other coin for joy 
Or grief, but melts them both alike in tears: 

I have a thousand stifling feelings press 

My heart to bursting; joy to the height of pain 
Comes like a flood upon my every sense ; 

Thy voice runs through my frame like the soft touch 
Of summer winds o'er trembling harp-strings playing, 
Thy gentle words and looks that, though | love, 

I dare not meet, make my soul faint within me. 

Oh! Carlos, there is pain in this deep pleasure, 

And e’en our joys taste of earth’s bitter root; 
Besides, there is a thought that, hand in hand 
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- +t promise of our marriage, comes 

We eos upon sunlight—I must go : 
Like my dear home—the home of all my life, 
Ln Thave lived, oh! such a happy time! 
Where 's tears are not more like each other 
wae bright ever-blessed maiden hours 

ne the sun of time has, one by one, dried up. 

Once more, as to poetry—why will not the 
guthoress give herself up to the drama of poetry, 
instead of wasting herself upon the poetry of 
the drama ?— 

is in vain: like the exulting sun, 

Est. aman thy wisdom’s conquer’d shadows, 
‘And chases them from off my land of hope. : 
~ thou false prophet—see where the bright morning 
aot laughing on the threshold of the east— 
where are the clouds thou saidst did veil the dawn? 
Look how the waters mirror back again 
The blushing curtains of Aurora’s bed. 

0 fresh and fragrant earth, and glorious skies 

All strewn with rosy clouds—sweet dewy breath 

Of earliest buds unfolded in the night— 

And thou—thou winged spirit of melody, 

Thou lark that mountest singing to the sun, 

Fair children of the gold-eyed morn, I hail ye! 

There dwells not one sad thought within my breast ; 
Tis the broad noon-day there of light and love. 

The earth rebounds beneath my joyous feet: 

[ama spirit—a spirit of hope and joy! 

It is impossible to say that the passages we 
have extracted are not remarkably beautiful,— 
nay, more, remarkably original ;—but they are 
yeautiful as the contemplative creations of the 
nind of the authoress, revelling in imagination, 
rather than the utterance of the lover, or than 
the dialogue of two, even impassioned, creatures 
devoted to each other. Romeo and Juliet rhap- 
sodized—they did not debate. In the intensest 
scenes of Othello, he and Iago become mono- 
syllabic. Language becomes concentrated when 
under the hand of passion. 

The underplot is too slight to notice,—it was 
evidently intended as a mere relief to the tragic 

rts—and is sometimes out of keeping and 
misplaced. We must also add, that there are 
vulgarities in the old writers, and that Mrs. 
Butler is rash enough “ to follow them over that 
hedge ;” but she has genius enough—and sense 
enough—and years, before her, enough—to 
compel her errors “ to lean to virtue’s side.” 

We have been so gratified by the powers 

gratified by the p 
shown in the ‘ Star of Seville,’ that we have not 
been able to resist writing rather as enthusiasts 
than as critics. Let the authoress study cha- 
. oe oon 

racter, and devote herself to the nice discrimi- 
nation of it,—and, with her evident powers of 
“ic lg nt p 
imagination and language, she will produce a 
work which “the world will not willingly let 
tie,” 








First Impressions and Studies from Nature in 
Hindostan ; embracing an Outline of the 
Voyage to Calcutta, and five Years’ Residence 
in Bengal and the Dodb, from 1831 to 1836. 
By Thomas Bacon, Lieut. of the Bengal Horse 
Artillery. 2vols. W.H. Allen & Co. 








Tar graphic illustrations of this work are credit- 
able to Mr. Bacon’s taste and skill as an artist; 
vecannot award him so high a meed of praise 
% an author: a great part of his work is the 
mere gossip of the mess-table, having no more 
rlation to Hindustan than to any other country 
vhere officers have very little to do. But as 
India is now an open country, and likely to be 
brought into more familiar contact with the 
nuling state, both by colonization and increased 
facilities of intercourse, we shall glean from these 
volumes a few of the most novel particulars re- 
specting the state of Anglo-Indian and native 
society. Passing over the accounts of Madras 
and Calcutta, we shall first take up our author 
at the far-famed temple of Juggernaut. Accord- 
ing to his report, the accounts of the human 
sacrifices at this polluted shrine have been 
grossly exaggerated :— 

“Since the year 1821, not a single instance of 
«lfimmolation has taken place at Juggurnaut, and 
fr two or three years previous to that date only 





three examples had occurred, one of which was acci- 
dental, and the other two victims gladly embraced 
death as a happy escape from loathsome and intoler- 
able disease. It is scarcely possible to account for 
the gross misrepresentations which are daily import- 
ed into England. Most true it is, that for many 
miles around the temple, the sides of the roads are 
whitened with the bones of devotees who have 
perished by the way-side: for if a Hindu has reason 
to believe dissolution at hand, he forthwith collects 
his remaining strength to make the journey towards 
Juggurnaut, and should he fortunately succeed in 
dragging his diseased carcase within sight of the 
sacred edifice, he will lie him down in peace, and 
there die with a perfect confidence of future bliss ; 
and then, again, thousands set out upon the pilgri- 
mage, whose subsistence fails them by the way, and 
starvation ultimately terminates their wretched ex- 
istence.” 


The ornaments on the walls of the temple are 
still conclusive proof of the obscene rites usual 
in the Brahminical ceremonies ; and the author 
witnessed some scenes which justify Buchanan’s 
declaration, that the greater part of the ritual 
is ostentatious indecency. 

The Hindtis have been too generally stigma- 
tized as cowardly and treacherous. Their cha- 
racter has been formed by centuries of mis- 
government; but wherever they have been placed 
under a just administration, they have been found 
worthy of confidence. In the arts of deception 
few nations can compete with them, because few 
nations have been so long subjected to such 
varieties of systematic tyranny. One of their 
most extraordinary tricks is their counterfeit of 
death—the semblance is sometimes so skilfully 
assumed, that even medical men have been de- 
ceived. When Lieutenant Shakespeare was sent 
against the Koles in 1832, he found this deceit 
practised by the defenders of a stockade :-— 

* On entering the place, there were found a great 
number of dead men lying about the floors of the 
huts, carefully wrapt up in chuddurs, or sheets, as 
if they had been formally laid out by the retreating 
party ; nothing else worthy of notice was discovered, 
and leaving a few men with orders to set fire to the 
place, our party were about to move forward, when 
Shakespeare fancied that he saw one of the dead 
men peeping through his eye-lids; he instantly sus- 
pected deceit, and knowing by experience how ini- 
mitably a native can counterfeit the breathless ap- 
pearance of death, he in no very delicate manner 
strode round the place, treading upon the bodies of 
the supposed dead. * * 

“ Not quite satisfied with this test, Shakespeare 
called in the assistance of two of the gunners:— 
* Here, Sullivan, O’Flaherty, take up these dead 
bodies, and heave them over the breast-work into 
the ditch below.’ O’Flaherty laid hold of a fine 
strapping corpse by the shoulders:—‘Sure, and 
plaise your honour, he’s as warrum as a butthered 
toust, sir; I'm thinkin’ he’s no rale carkis afther 
all, Mr. Shakespeare, sir; he’s no way stiff then, 
but as limp as a farden rushlight in Augist, barrin’ 
he’s most as black as ould Nick.’ Carkis or no 
carkis, he was raised to the top of the wall, and 
launched over without the least ceremony, cracking 
the dried branches as he went rolling down the bank 
into the water below, evidently as dead as a stone. 
‘Sure, then, the grasy divel was a rale body, and not 
shammin’ at all, Pat Sullivan, darlin’; and I'd be 
afther axin’ pardon of his black sowl, only I’m not 
jist perfet in spakin’ the Moors.’ 

“Just as Lary O'Flaherty concluded his expres- 
sions of contrition to the ‘black sowl,’ the ‘rale 
body’ was seen to emerge head and shoulders from 
the thick green cream upon the surface of the stag- 
nant dike; and casting a look of suspicion and 
timid intreaty at the wondering Paddies, it dived 
again below the filthy fluid, as if it had really been 
the spirit of the Kole,come back to earth to reproach 
the brother Irishmen with their ill usage of its 
earthly tabernacle. 

“* Arrah, by Jasus, then you murthering black 
baste, and’ is it me ye’re afther starin’ at with yer 
ugly teeth; by the powers if ye show yer. * out 








the ditch, and having emerged from the water, he 
was just ‘takin’ to his scrapers,’ when Lary O’Fla- 
herty and Patrick Sullivan each let drive a bullet 
at him, which brought the poor fellow head over 
heels once more to the bottom of the ditch, * this 
time a body in rale arnest,and no misthake,’ as Pat 
Sullivan said. The rest of the dead men were now 
successively restored.” 


A counterfeit corpse is frequently carried 
round to the English houses in a station, to 
raise money under the pretence of defraying 
the funeral expenses ; but the practice is begin- 
ning to decline since a worthy civilian discovered 
the resuscitating power of boiling water. 

The artifices of the various classes of Hindi 
thieves have been described by countless writers 
—here is a proof of their skill :— 

“ I was sitting, after dinner had been removed, 
with a brother officer, and, both of us being not a 
little fatigued with a long day’s shooting, our con- 
versation had declined into a sleepy sort of grumble, 
interrupted only by the continued rattle of our two 
hookkas, as we puffed away at the fragrant pipes. 
I had just called for, and had been supplied with, a 
fresh chillaum, when I found the tobacco burning 
and flaring as if the surpoose, or cover, had been re- 
moved ; and turning, I found this was really the 
case. Quite unsuspicious of the cause, I called again 
and again for my hookka-burdar, or pipe-bearer, and 
receiving no answer from him, I went outside, and 
found him lying on the ground with the other ser- 
vants fast asleep. This somewhat surprised me, as 
I had so lately been waited upon: I inquired why 
he had given me a chillaum without the surpoose, 
and the man then denied the fact. 

“* Why, did you not bring me a fresh chillaum 
scarcely five minutes since? Get up, you lazy slave, 
and bring the surpoose immediately.’ 

“*Sir, sir,’ cried the old man, * behold, my turban 
and waist-belt are gone ; surely a thief has done this! 
Half an hour since, having served your pipe, I took 
off these things, lest I should soil them, and lay down 
to rest until you shall call again. Now, without 
doubt, a choar has carried them off.’ ” 

A nefarious system of horse-poisoning was 
long practised in the vicinity of Cawnpore :— 

“ For many years the method of poisoning the 
horses remained a mystery, and it was generally sup- 
posed that the edges of the wells or tanks were be- 
smeared with some poisonous matter, in expectation 
that one horse out of the many might happen to 
partake of it. It was, however, remarked that the 
fattest and sleekest horses invariably fell victims to 
this insidious evil, and at last the secret was disco- 
vered: it proved to be administered in the form of 
a small pill, cast into the horse's hay while feeding.” 

The temptation to this crime was the animal's 
hide; and the practice has diminished since 
orders were issued that the skins of horses dyin 
on the road should be cut to pieces, and rendere 
useless. 

Lieut. Bacon was a keen sportsman; but he 
has added little novelty to the countless descrip- 
tions of Indian hunting ; and he has not inter- 
ested us in his expeditions against tigers, boars, 
and wild elephants. We pass his sporting ad- 
ventures, and leave unexamined the question 
whether the tiger springs or crawls upon his 
prey; but we must not neglect the school for 
monkeys kept by the filthy devotees called Gos- 
seins, at Saharunpore :— 

“They have taken under their protection and 
peculiar fosterage an innumerable swarm of mon- 
kies, natives of the place, whom they have tutored 
into something like discipline. At noon, daily, the 
officiating Gossein rings a bell, and in an instant 
all the monkies within hearing assemble before the 
temple, where they continue walking to and fro, 
wrangling, chattering, and playing all kinds of antics, 
until the priest makes his appearance with an 
earthen pot full of pulse and corn. The excitement 
now increases; the whole herd, erect upon their hind 
legs, squeezing, pushing, and jockeying one another, 
to get closer to the Gossein, are still careful not to 


| venture beyond the limits marked out for them ; or 
popt the head of the fugitant on the opposite side of | if perchance one of them should so far forget himself, 
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he is flogged and sent about his business. The 
Gossein then scatters the food among them, and a 
scramble ensues, which baffles all description. The 
screams and squeaks and growls are changed to | 
blows and bites; every hand is busily employed, be- | 
tween the intervals of fighting, in stuffing the pouches 
with grain, for no time is given for mastication. In 
an incredibly short space the whole is gobbled up, 
and the animals disperse at the sound of the bell, 
unless it be a holiday or feast, in which case fruit is 
served out to them. This scene may be witnessed 
by any passenger; the Gosseins do not here, as is 
usual among their order, affect any secrecy about 
the matter.” 

We regret to find that the trade in slave-girls 
still flourishes in India. Our author, accom- 
—. by a friend, visited the annual fair at 

urdwar :— 

“ Upon our return to our tents, we found there a 
man waiting our arrival with a very different sort of 
therchandise to any we had hitherto seen. He had 
with him two young girls, whom he had brought 
down from the Punjab, and these he was anxious to 
dispose of as slaves; offering the eldest, who was the 
least comely of the two, and about sixteen years of 
age, for one hundred and fifty rupees; and the other, 
who had really some pretensions to beauty, and was 
younger by about four years, for two hundred. The 
poor little things, putting their hands before them, 
in an attitude of supplication, begged earnestly that 
we would purchase them, declaring that otherwise 
they should starve, and vowing to be faithful and 
obedient to us.” 

Lieutenant Bacon was at Dehli when the un- 
fortunate Nawab Shumsh-ud-deen was executed 
for the murder of Mr. Fraser: he gives us very 
full particulars of his behaviour after the fatal 
death-warrant had arrived; the young nobleman 
seems to have met his fate with great fortitude, 
and the only thing that moved him was an out- 
rage to his prejudices of caste :— 

“When the Nawab arrived at the foot of the 
gallows, he stepped out of his palki, and with an air 
of dignified indifference, asked Mr. Metcalfe if he 
should ascend ; Mr. Metcalfe bowed, and with a firm 
step he mounted the ladder, at the top of which he 
was received by two men, his executioners. With 
perfect calmness, he at first submitted his neck to 
have the rope adjusted ; but suddenly, from the low 
parria looks of one of the men, he felt that his 
person was defiled, and for a moment he became 
apparently agitated. * What!’ said he,‘ are youa 
mehter ?? with an intonation which it was not diffi- 
cult to construe into its true meaning—Am I to be 
polluted by the touch of this foul wretch at the very 
moment of death? a filthy degraded monster, who 
could not have stood in my presence formerly !” 

We have been disappointed by these volumes; 
they have not the freshness of First Impres- 
sions. The author is destitute‘ of dramatic 
power, and his reports of conversation are con- 
sequently heavy and lifeless; his attempts at 
levity are anything but light, and his jokes are 
very serious matters. In his dislike of what he 
is pleased to call “servile description,” he has 
thrown aside the requisites of faithful portraiture, 
and lost the advantages that might have been 
derived from the favourable opportunities he 
enjoyed. 








The Victims of Society. By the Countess of 
Blessington. 3 vols. Saunders & Otley. 
Tuis work, not only in its general scope and 
tendency, but in the artistic manner in which 
its subject is treated, reminds us of ‘ Leonora,’ 
one of the least-prized, but most intrinsically 
valuable, of Miss Edgeworth’s novels. The 
pleasure which we personally receive from 
studying human nature in the undress of fami- 
liar communication between friend and friend, 
extends itself to the make-believe correspon- 
dence, in which fictitious characters unfold 
themselves, and fancied events are described. 
It is no light matter to have lengthened de- 


in the pleasant egotism of “I, by myself, I:” 
that the very hand which shifts the scenes, should, 
with every motion, display to you some new 
feature and characteristic of the dramatis per- 
son@. What would Sir Charles Grandison be— 
what Clarissa Harlowe—were the courtlinesses 
of the one, and the meckly-borne sorrows of the 
other, told in the third person by the novelist? 
shades—at best, only substantial looking. As it 
is, how can we refuse implicitly to believe in the 
history of all that befell them, seeing that we 
have it under their own hands? 

So much for the manner of this novel. For 
its story, by likening it to ‘ Leonora,’ we shall 
have prepared the reader for a tale of modern 
society,—devoted principally to the relations of 
‘husband and wife—to English morals versus 
French philosophy—(we use the last words in 
their conventional and limited sense). The 
heroine—fair Augusta Vernon—a gentle, deli- 
cate, but too impressible being, allows herself 
to be spirited away from her parents by the 
flatteries of a showy nobleman, who makes her 
Countess of Annandale. He is a Meltonian—a 
Crockfordite—a haunter of those exclusive cir- 
cles, from before whose doings and maxims Lady 
Blessington has drawn the veil, vide her motto— 


‘Tis you that say it, not I: you do the deeds, 
And your ungodly deeds find me the words. 


Nothing good could be expected from such an 
union—and its consequence, the young bride’s 
presentation to the fashionable circles of Lon- 
don. Lady Augusta’s evil angel, Miss Mon- 
tressor, (whose letters, by the way, to and from 
her Parisian friend, are the most pointed and 
brilliant portions of the book), takes advan- 
tage of her inexperience, to plot, undermine, 
and destroy her. She contrives to sow dis- 
union between the gay husband, and the wife 
who has affections not at his disposal—and, hav- 
ing lured Augusta into the confession that the 
Marquis of Nottingham would have been her 
chosen partner for life, contrives by the blackest 
perfidy to sully her really spotless name, with 
the view of taking her place, and shining as a 
leader in the gay circles, for which she was too 
pure and too unsuspicious an inmate. This “devil 
in garnet,” as Win Jenkins would have called 
her, succeeds in her schemes: Lady Augusta is 
driven from her husband's house, threatened 
with a trial, finally, like Hero, 
Done to death with slanderous tongues; 

and Miss Montressor becomes Countess of 
Annandale, 

So far, this character, though well kept up, is, 
un ——_ : its villany a little too calculating: 
its philosophy a trifle too fiend-like. But the 
moral of the sequel almost justifies and redeems 
the excess of its vice. There re-appears upon the 
scene, at the moment of Miss Montressor's 
triumph, the tempter of her youth, the Chevalier 
de Carency,—then a gay, heartless Lovelace, 
now an audacious, brutalized Robert Macaire. 
He has heard of her good fortune, and comes to 
share it. The horror of his return, at such a 
juncture, and in such a guise, may be guessed : 
he extorts money from her, as the price of keep- 
ing the secret of her youth;—in short, is the 
spectre, whose presence at this banquet of her 
good fortune reminds her of mortality, and 
tortures her with agonizing self-repraach, at the 
remembrance of her “ sins unwhipped of justice.” 
We shall go no further in the plot, which is 
wound up with a force hitherto unreached by 
Lady Blessington: if the interest of the tale be 
something languid at its commencement, it in- 
creases powerfully, and hurriesthe reader along 
to the scenes with which the volumes close. 
We have only spoken of the principal cha- 
racters: the accessories are many and well- 
sustained, and their letters full of thought as 





scriptions,—the links of  story—dressed up 


well as of feeling. 





As the structure of the book precludes the 
admission of elaborately got-up scenes, it ; 
somewhat difficult to find an available 
The sarcasms on English and French go¢j 
scattered throughout this correspondence, gy 
best suited to our purpose. Here is a speci. 
men :— 

“ Sunday after Sunday (but only on this Magical 
day) crowds of our sex may be seen toiling to thy 
Zoological Gardens, to exhibit at once their ga 
clothes, flirtations, and the proofs of their addic: d 
to the study of natural history, in their accompany. 
ing and extensive train of biped animals; yh, 
though far more ridiculous, are infinitely less amy, 
ing than those in the surrounding ca; 

“Ask them why they frequent this place, Sabbath 
after Sabbath, having long since exhausted theiy 
naive observations on the monkeys, and they wil] taj 
you that ‘every one comes—there is such a crowd.’ 
and that on this day alonethe mob—their synonyme 
for people—cannot get in ; and, therefore, they select 
it. In my simplicity, I ventured to comment on the 
absurdity of excluding the reputable and intellj 
mechanics, and their wives and daughters, from the 
garden, the only day their avocations allowed then 
a few hours for recreation. 

“T was answered by, ‘ Fancy how dreadful it woulj 
be for us to have such people nez-d-nez avec nous at 
every turn! Qh, it would be insupportable !’ 

“*T cannot fancy,’ resumed I, ‘that there couli 
be anything at all insupportable in it ; au contraire, 
the seeing new and agreeable faces, and witnessing 
the enjoyment of those who have fewer sources of 
pleasure than we possess, would be more animating 
than encountering the vapid countenances that people 
have been yawning at every night during the season; 
and who look as weary at beholding us, as we are at 
looking at them. It has been said by one of their 
most remarkable poets—one, too, of their own rank 
—that the English fashionables are as tired as they 
are tiresome: but this fact, like the secrets of free 
masonry, is attempted to be concealed, lest new vo. 
taries should be deterred from extering the lethargic 
circle.’ ” 

Here is a peep at the literary men in May-fair. 

“The exclusive circle is at war with genius and 
talent, though their vanity often induces them to 
draw to their dull routs and prosy dinners, those who 
are considered to possess either of these attributes in 
an eminent degree. They think ‘ it looks well’ (an- 
other favourite phrase) to see among the aristocratic 
names that are every day announced in the news 
papers, as having partaken of their ostentatious hos- 
pitalities, those that form the aristocracy of genius; 
for they imagine themselves modern Macenases, 
who patronise poets and philosophers, from the ass 
ciation with whom they expect to derive distinction. 

“For gentle dulness they have a peculiar predi- 
lection—from sympathy, I suppose ; a fellow-feeling 
being said to make men wondrous kind. 

“ A few of the houses with the most pretensions to 
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literary taste have their tame poets and petits litté- 
rateurs, who run about as docile, and more parasiti- 
cal, than lap-dogs; and, like them, are equally well. 
fed, ay, and certainly equally spoiled. The dull 
plaisanteries, thrice-told anecdotes, and résumés of 
the scandal of each week, served up réchauffés by 
these pigmies of literature, are received most gra- 
ciously by their patrons, who agree in opinion with 
the French writer,— 

Nul n’aura de l'esprit 

Hors nous et nos amis.’ 
Lady Blessington is as open and fearless in 
her dissection of la jeune France as of fashion- 
able London. 








View of the Principal Events in Russia, $e.— 
Obzor glavnieysheekh proizshestvice w Rossyi, 
§c.] By Alexander Weydemeyer. St. Peters- 
burgh. 2 vols. 

Tuis is the work to which we alluded in our 

notice of Von Raumer’s Frederick II., as con- 

taining the only account we have yet seen of the 
subsequent fortune of the Brunswick family, 
after the deposition of Iwan ILI. It includes 
the history of Russia from the death of Peter 





the Great in 1725, to the accession of his daugh- 
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Elizabeth in 1741. It abounds with interest- 
w events and incidents, and exhibits a curious 
and not uninteresting picture of the struggle we 
go latel described, as then going on between the 
ancient barbarism of Muscovy, and the civiliza- 
tion engrafted on it by Peter the Great. But 
we mean to confine ourselves to the fate and 
fortunes of the Brunswick family. 

Our readers will no doubt remember, (Athe- 
naum, No. 490) that Iwan IIL, then only two 
months old, succeeded Elizabeth as Czar in 
1740; his mother, the Princess Ann of Bruns- 
wick, being soon after declared Regent. From 
the first, her husband Ulric, Prince of Brunswick 
Wolfenbuttel, appears to have entertained sus- 
picions of the designs of the Princess Elizabeth, 

ounger daughter of Peter the Great; but the 
gent, who was somewhat jealous of her autho- 
rity, and of an easy amiable temper, was not to 
be won over to that opinion, and, in defiance of 
some open manifestations, and many imprudent 
words dropped by Lestocq, she continued to 
treat Elizabeth with great kindness, and to dis- 
regard all reports to her prejudice ; at length she 
received a letter from Breslau in Silesia, con- 
taining full particulars of the conspiracy. The 
infatuated woman kept even this secret for some 
days, and at last showed it to Elizabeth herself, 
who solemnly protested her innocence, shed an 
abundance of tears, and persuaded the amiable 
Regent that it was mere calumny. This was on 
the 23rd of November, 1741. The very next 
day Lestocq presented his mistress with a card, 
onone side of which she was represented crowned, 
and on the other veiled, surrounded with instru- 
ments of torture: “ Make your choice, madam,” 
sid Lestocq, “either a crown or a nunnery.” 
It was forthwith resolved to make the attempt 
to depose the young sovereign, and that very 
night he was deposed: and thus ended the reign 
of the Brunswick dynasty in Russia. 

Of the subsequent fate of that illustrious 
family, it is now our intention to speak; it ap- 
pears to us unparalleled in the annals of Europe. 

For the first eighteen months they were all 
confined together in the fortress of Riga, and it 
is said were exposed to much suffering, and 
oftened wanted even the common necessaries of 
life—a situation rendered still more painful by the 
illness of the princess, who miscarried after four 
months of imprisonment. ‘The gloom of their situ- 
ation was cheered for a short time, by a report 
that they were about to be sent to Germany. It 
was however proposed to her as a preliminary 
condition, that she should by a formal act resign 
her claims to the throne. This she refused to 
do, and her firmness probably decided her fate, 
w it gave ise to the suspicion that she enter- 
tained some hopes of restoring the lost fortunes of 
her family. From Riga they were transferred to 
the fortress of Dunamunde, and iost on their pas- 
tage the greater part of their effects, being robbed 
bythe very persons who guarded them. Here 
they were at least provided with the necessary 
comforts, though exposed to the brutal insolence 
oftheir guards ; and here the princess was con- 
fned of a daughter, who received the name of 
Catherine. She appears to have supported her 
nisfortune with courage and calmness, but her 

band, whose mind was of an inferior order, 
frequently upbraided her for having concealed 
from him the information she had received from 
abroad of Elizabeth’s machinations, and with the 
nelancholy situation into which her easy confi- 
dence had reduced her family. From Duna- 
wunde they were transferred to Ranienburg, a 
‘own in the government of Rezan. There Baron 
Korf, the officer under whose surveillance they 
vere placed, did everything in his power to 
wothe their unhappy position, but this noble- 
minded man was soon replaced by another. At 
Ranienburg the princess was separated from her 
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son Iwan, the infant monarch, and transferred 
with the rest of her family to Cholmogori, a little 
town situated on an island of the Dwina, about 
50 English miles to the south of Archangel. 

The lot of the infant monarch was still more 
melancholy. After his separation from his 
parents, a monk attempted to fly with him from 
the country, but they were overtaken near Smo- 
lensk. The fate of the monk is unknown; it 
may however be easily imagined ; but the young 
Emperor was shut up in the fortress of Schlus- 
selburg, where he remained till his death. He 
was kept there in a prison, the windows of which 
were always closed, so that the light of day never 
penetrated into that gloomy abode. The poor 
prisoner was perfectly ignorant of the changes 
of time and season ; he knew not even when it was 
day or night. He remained wholly uneducated, 
and his mind was shattered by constant seclusion. 
As he could never breathe the free wholesome 
air, his body became delicate, his beard grew 
prematurely, and to comb it was his only amuse- 
ment. It is here said that the Empress Eliza- 
beth twice ordered him to be brought to her in 
a close carriage to Petersburgh, where she saw 
and conversed with him, and it was only on those 
occasions that he had an opportunity of seeing 
daylight. 

We suspect, however, that he was only once 
seen by Elizabeth, and once, immediately after 
her death, by her successor Peter, as we find both 
these interviews referred to by the Ambassadors, 
but no other ; of the first, Du Swart,+ the Dutch 
Ambassador, thus writes :— 

“ At the commencement of last winter Iwan ITI. 
was brought to Schlusselberg, and afterwards to St. 
Petersburg, where he was placed in a good house 
belonging to the widow of a secretary of the secret 
police (inquisition secréte); he is closely watched : 
the empress had him brought to the winter palace, 
and saw him. She was.dressed in man’s clothes. 
It is doubted whether the great duke and the great 
duchess will ascend the throne, or Iwan ; or whether 
Schuwaloff, who has acquired great power and im- 
mense wealth, is working for himself.” 

In 1762 Keith, the English Ambassador, ob- 
serves J— 

“ The empress has little influence ; nay, it is now 
generally known that she is not only not consulted on 
matters of business, but that even in private affairs 
it is not the readiest way of succeeding to make one’s 
addresses to her majesty.” 

Peter, it appears, on this occasion repaired 
with great secrecy to Schlusselburg, accom- 
panied by one or two confidential persons, 
amongst whom was General Baron Korf. ° 
Emperor, dressed as a simple officer, entered 
with the above-mentioned suite the prisoner's 
dwelling. He found the apartment in an orderly 
state, provided with simple furniture, and the 
prisoner dressed in plain clothes, and remarkably 
clean. His conversation, however, clearly proved, 
that he was now deranged. Sometimes he said 
that he was the Emperor Iwan, and at others 
that the Emperor was dead, and that his soul 
had passed into his own body. Some of his an- 
swers, however, were pertinent enough—to the 
question—‘* Who are you?” he replied, “I am 
the Czar Iwan!”” When asked how he knew that, 
he said that he was informed so by his parents, 
and by the soldiers who guarded him. When 
further questioned as to what he knew about his 

arents, he said that he remembered them, and 

itterly complained of the Empress Elizabeth, 
who, he said, had used him and his parents very 
ill. He also said, that he remembered the officer, 
in whose custody his parents remained for two 
or three years, was very kind to them. When 
asked whether he knew that officer? he said “ No, 
but I remember that his name was Korf.” This 
deeply affected General Korf, for he was the 


officer to whom the unfortunate youth alluded.* 
Peter, who, as we have heretofore acknowledged, 
with all his vices was a very humane man, 
ordered a small and separate house to be built 
for the illustrious prisoner, and that every atten- 
tion should be paid to his comfort. The Empress 
Catherine also saw him once, but the particulars 
of that interview remain unknown. It is well 
known, that when Mirovich made an attempt to 
liberate this ill-fated prince, and to proclaim him 
as the lawful sovereign, he was murdered by the 
officers who had charge of him. 

We have before traced the fortunes of his 
family to Cholmogori, where the princess in 1745 
again gave birth to a son, who received the name 
of Peter, and in 1746 a second, who was called 
Alexis; she died in consequence of that last 
confinement. 

Here the family resided in a house which had 
formerly wena | to the bishop. It was sepa- 
rated from the cathedral by a high brick wall, 
and inclosed on all sides by high palings. There 
was on one side of the premises a barrack, for 
the soldiers composing the prisoner's guard, 
under the command of a Lieut.-Colonel, and three 
commissioned officers; a second detachment 
under the command of a Lieutenant, was quartered 
in the house itself, and all communication be- 
tween these detachments was strictly prohibited. 
There was a small garden attached to the house, 
with which the apartments of the prisoners com- 
municated by a staircase, and to which they had 
free access, and though it contained nothing but 
some few birch trees, fern, and nettles, it was a 
great source of enjoyment to the poor prisoners, 
during the time it was not covered with snow, 
which was but short in a place lying almost within 
the arctic circle. They were also sometimes 
permitted to drive for a short distance in an old 
coach, to which six horses were always har- 
nessed; but the duties of coachman, outrider, 
and footman, were performed by the soldiers. 
They saw no one except their servants and 
guards. They had no books except a few religious 
works. Their sole amusement was cards, and 
the only information which the children could 
obtain; was such as their father could verbally 
give them. They could not receive even the 
attendance of a physician, without permission 
from the governor of the province, who lived at 
Archangel, distant about fifty English miles, 
and who was obliged to go in person, and attend 
the physician to the prisoners. 

Such was the fate of Prince Anthony Ulric, 
brother to the reigning Duke of Brunswick, a 
relation of the royal house of England, first 
cousin of the Empress Maria Theresa, and 
brother to the Queen of Denmark. 

If the arbitrary detention of a princely family 
may be excused on the ground of state policy, 
and the danger to which the tranquillity of the 
empire might have been exposed by their libera- 
tion, there can be none, we think, for the harsh 
and neglectful treatment to which they were 
subjected. If necessity required the sacrifice of 
this family to the repose of millions, every con- 
sideration of honour and humanity imposed it as 
an imperative duty on the triumphant Hed to 
alleviate, as much as possible, the hard fate of 
those innocent victims. 

More than twenty years had passed from the 
time of their first imprisonment, when Cathe- 
rine II. dispatched General Bibicoff to Chol- 
mogori, with a proposal to release the Prince 
from confinement, and to conduct him to Ger- 
many with the honours due to his high station, 
on condition that he should leave his children 
in Russia. Bibicoff was commissioned, at the 
same time, to observe the dispositions and abi- 
lities of the children: but the Prince positively 





+ Raumer’s Frederick LI. p, 343. 
+ Ibid, p. 386. 





* The circumstances of this visit were communicated by 
Baron Korf himself to Bushing. 
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refused to separate himself from his family, 
which was now increased by some natural 
children. On his return to Petersburgh Bibicoff 
spoke with great earnestness of the fallen 
family, and dwelt particularly on the amiable 
disposition and natural abilities of Princess 
Catherine; but the cold reception which his 
animated relation met with from the Empress, 
convinced him that his zeal was by no means 
welcome. 

Years rolled on, and the prisoners still conti- 
nued in the same hopeless confinement, and 
without other improvement of their situation. 
At length, in 1776, the Prince died, in the 62nd 
year of his age, of which 35 were spent in 
prison. The situation of his orphan children 
was rendered still more melancholy by his 
death, and they suffered greatly from the uncon- 
trolled brutality of their wardens, till, in 1779, 
heaven sent to their assistance an unexpected 
benefactor. The Privy Councillor Melgoonoff 
having been dispatched by the Empress to the 
government of Archangel, arrived at Cholmogori, 
where he learned the wretched situation of this 

rincely family. By his advice, the Princess 

lizabeth wrote a letter to the Empress, wherein 
she described, in a very affecting manner, their 
unhappy fate. Melgoonoff presented this letter, 
and pleaded so strongly in their favour, that 
Catherine resolved at last to liberate them, and 
to send them to Denmark—a measure which 
had been already urged upon her by the courts 
of Copenhagen, Berlin, and Brunswick. The 
necessary arrangements with Denmark were 
soon concluded, and Melgoonoff had the satis- 
faction to announce to the captives that they 
were free, and that a large sum of money was 
assigned to their use, to provide them with 
everything suitable to their high station. Mel- 
goonoff hastened to Cholmogori to inform the 
family that a frigate was ready at Archangel to 
transport them to Norway. When they were 
first apprised of this they were terrified at the 
idea of going to an unknown country, and re- 
quested to be allowed to remain at Cholmogori, 
and to end their days there, only with liberty. 
But when Melgoonoff presented to them all the 
splendid things which he had brought for them, 
—rich dresses, furs, jewels, and other costly ob- 
jects,—assuring them, at the same time, that they 
were going to join their aunt, the Dowager 
Queen of Denmark, they were so affected, that, 
in a transport of joy, they fell on their knees be- 
fore Melgoonoff, to express to him their grati- 
tude. From Archangel they were transported 
to Bergen, in Norway. Here the natural chil- 
dren of the Prince were separated from the legi- 
timate, to the great regret of the latter, and 
returned to Russia. The princes and princesses 
embarked again at Bergen, on board of a Da- 
nish man-of-war, and were landed at Aalborg, 
whence they reached the town of Horsens, in 
Jutland, which was destined for their residence. 

This interesting family occupied, at Horsens, 
a comfortable house, situated on the esplanade 
of the town, with a Greek chapel attached, 
where a Russian priest performed divine service 
every day. They had a small court, consisting 
of a chamberlain, two ladies of honour, a phy- 
sician, a steward, two grooms of the chamber, 
and a sufficient number of servants. The pen- 
sion which they received from the Russian court 
enabled them to have all the necessary comforts, 
and even luxuries of life; but their mode of 
living was quiet and uniform—the best suited, 
perhaps, to persons who, like them, were born 
in a prison, and had spent nearly forty years of 
their lives there! It must be remembered, too, 
that their neglected education rendered them 
unfit to mix in a society becoming their high 
station. 

Notwithstanding the favourable change in 


and she died of a rapid decline two years after 
her arrival in Denmark. Prince Alexis also 
died in 1787; he had become such a general 
favourite, that the whole town lamented him. 
The whole family, indeed, seem to have derived 
wisdom and virtue from their long and severe 
misfortunes—they are all remembered for their 
high principles and most amiable dispositions. 
They lived in exemplary union amongst them- 
selves, but perhaps the one specially beloved 
was the Princess Catherine, who died so late as 
1807, and whose memory is still revered by 
the inhabitants of Horsens. They were all 


buried in that town, and a plain monument of 
black marble marks the spot where repose the 
bones of these innocent victims of a cold-hearted 
and inhumane state policy. 








The Clockmaker ; or the Sayings and Doings of 
Samuel Slick, of Slickville. Bentley. 


Tuts is a Down Eastern book with a vengeance. 
Every American extravagance—every distortion 
of the English language—every Yankee vulgar- 
ism that memory could suggest, or invention 
muster up, has been pressed into the service of 
Mr. Samuel Slick, the clock pedlar. The work 
was originally published in ‘The Nova Scotian’ 
newspaper, and its popularity has led to its re- 
publication here. We do not however think, 
rich as some of the stuff is, that so huge a mass 
of slang, slyness, and bitter bad words, will be 
relished by the ordinary palates of readers on 
this side the Atlantic. 

Mr. Slick is a gentleman who goes the circuit 
for the purpose of seducing people into the pur- 
chase of clocks, and the book is made up of his 
comments upon his own country, and upon hu- 
man nature in general. With a good deal of 
iteration, and consequently of tediousness, there 
is very considerable humour running through the 
pages, and a strong under-current of good sense. 
We shall no longer detain the reader from an in- 
troduction to Mr. Slick himself. And first as to 
his notion of his own countrymen :— 

“No, I believe we may stump the Univarse ; we 
improve on every thing, and we have improved on 
our own species. You’ll search one while, I tell you, 
afore you'll find a man that, take him by and large, 
is equal to one of our free and enlightened citizens. 
He's the chap that has both speed, wind, and bottom; 
he’s clear grit—ginger to the back bone, you may de- 
pend. Its generally allowed there aint the beat of 
them to be found anywhere. Spry as a fox, sup- 
ple as an eel, and cute as a weasel, Though I say 
it, that shouldn't say it, they fairly take the shine off 
creation—they are actilly equal to cash.” 

The following is a specimen of an American 
courtship :— 

“This must be an everlastin fine country beyond 
all doubt, for the folke have nothin to do but to ride 
about and talk politics. In winter, when the ground 
is covered with snow, what grand times they have a 
slayin over these here mashes with the galls, or play- 
in ball on the ice, or goin to quiltin frolics of nice 
long winter evenings, and then a drivin home like 
mad, by moonlight. Natur meant that season on 
purpose for courtin. A little tidy scrumptious lookin 
slay, a real clipper of a horse, a string of bells aslong 
as a string of inions round his neck, and a sprig on 
his back, lookin for all the world like a bunch of 
apples broke off at gatherin time, and a sweetheart 
alongside, all muffled up but her eyes and lips—the 
one lookin right into you, and the other talkin right 
at you—is e’en amost enough to drive one ravin, 
tarin, distracted mad with pleasure, aint it? And 
then the dear critters say the bells make such a din 
there’s no hearin one’s self speak ; so they put their 
pretty little mugs close up to your face, and talk, 
talk, talk, till one can’t help looking right at them 
instead of the horse, and then whap you both go 





capsized into a snow drift together, skins, cushions, 





their situation, the Princess Elizabeth so re-| and all. And then to see the little critter shake, 
gretted the separation from her natural sisters, | d a duc 
that her health was seriously impaired by it, | 4 chatterin away all the time like a 


self when she gets up, like a duck landin from 2 Pond, 


you a haw-hawin with pleasure, is fun alive, you ~ 
depend. In this way blue-nose gets led on wal 
himself as a lovier, afore he knows where he bees” 


Mr. Slick’s notion of a woman’s h 
his anecdote of a broken one, must not be Passe 
over. 

“When I see a child, said the Clock 
always feel safe with these women folk ; for J hare 
always found that the road to a woman's heart lig 
through her child. 

“You seem, said I, to understand the femal 
heart so well, I make no doubt you are a genen| 
favourite among the fair sex. Any man, he repli 
that understands horses, has a pretty considerable fr 
knowledge of women, for they are jist alike in ten, 
per, and require the very identical same treatmeny 
Incourage the timid ones, be gentle and steady wig, 
the fractious, but lather the sulky ones like blazes, 

“ People talk an everlastin sight of nonsense aboy, 
wine, women, and horses. I've bought and sold ‘en 
all, I’ve traded in all of them, and I tell you, there 
aint one in a thousand that knows a grain aboyt 
either on ’em. You hear folks say, Oh, sucha ma 
is an ugly grained critter, he’ll break his wife's heart: 
jist as if a woman’s heart was as brittle as a pipe stalk 
The female heart, as far as my experience goes, is 
just like a new India Rubber Shoe; you may pul 
and pull at it, till it stretches out a yard long, and 
then let go, and it will fly right back to its old shape, 
Their hearts are made of stout leather, I tell you, 
there’s a plaguy sight of wear in ’em. 

“T never knowed but one case of a broken 
and that was in tother sex,one Washington Banks 
He wasa sneezer. He was tall enough to spit down 
on the heads of your grenadiers, and near about high 
enough to wade across Charlestown River, and as 
strong as a tow boat. I guess he was somewhat les 
than a foot longer than the moral law and catechism 
too. He was a perfect pictur of aman ; you could'nt 
falt him in no particular ; he was so just a made crit- 
ter; folks used to run to the winder when he passed, 
and say there goes Washington Banks, beant he 
lovely ? I do believe there wasn’t a gall in the Lowell 
factories, that warnt in love with him. * * 

“ Well, when I last see’d him, he was all skinand 
bone, like a horse turned out to die. He was tee. 
totally defleshed, a mere walkin skeleton. I am 
dreadful sorry, says I, to see you, Banks, lookin » 
peecked ; why you look like a sick turkey hen, all 
legs; what on airth ails you? Iam dyin, says he, f 
a broken heart. What, says I, have the galls been 
jilting you? No, no, says he, I beant such a fool as 
that neither. Well,says I, have you made a bad 
speculation? No, says he, shakin his head, I hope 
I have too much clear grit in me to take on so bad 
for that. What under the sun, is it, then? said I 
Why, says he, I made a bet the fore part of summer 
with Leftenant Oby Knowles, that I could shoulder 
the best bower of the Constitution frigate. I won 
my bet, but the Anchor was so etarnal heavy it broke 
my heart. Sure enough he did die that very fall,and 
he was the only instance I ever heerd tell of a brokes 
heart.” ; 

Here again is an amusing passage written in 
a true controversial spirit :— 

“Says I, Father John, give me your hand; there 
are some things, I guess, you and I don’t agree on, 
and most likely never will, seein that you are a Po 
pish priest ; but in that idee, I do opinionate 
you, and I wish, with all my heart, all the world 
thought with us. ; 

“T guess he didn’t half like that are word Popish 
priest ; it seemed to grig him like ; his face looked 
kinder ryled, like well water arter a heavy rain ; and 
said he, Mr. Slick, says he, your country is a 
country, aint it? The freest, says I, on the face of 
the airth—you can’t ‘ ditto’ it nowhere. We area 
free as the air, and when our dander’s up, stronget 
than any hurricane you ever see’d—tear up all cree 
tion most ; there aint the beat of it to be found any- 
where. Do you call this a free country? said 
Pretty considerable middlin, says I, seein that they 
are under a king. Well, says he, if you were seet 
in Connecticut a shakin hands along with a Po 


priest, as you are pleased to call me, (and he made 
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g bow, as much as to say, mind your trumps the 
mt deal) as you now are in the streets of Halifax 
with me, with all your crackin and boastin of 
freedom, I guess, you wouldn't sell a clock agin 
mh that State for one while, I tell you—and he bid 
mornin and turned away. Father John! 
_I can’t stop, says he; I must see that poor 
‘ter’s family; they must be in great trouble, and 
asick visit is afore controvarsy in my creed. Well, 
gys I, one word with you afore you go ; if that are 
same Popish priest was an ongenteel one, I ax your 
ion; I didn’t mean no offence, I do assure you, 
and I'll say this for your satisfaction, tu, you're the 
frst man in this Province that ever gaye me a real 
‘cht down complete checkmate since I first sot foot 
jnit, I'll be skinned if you aint. 

& Yes, said Mr. Slick, Father John was right ; these 
sotagonizing chaps ought to be well quilted, the 
whole raft of °em. It fairly makes me sick to see 
the folks, each on em a backin up of their own man. 
Atit agin, says one; fair play, says another ; stick 
it into him, says a third; and that’s your sort, says 
afourth. Them are the folks who do mischief.—It 
makes my hair stand right up an eend to see minis- 
tes do thatare. It appears to me that I could write 
abook in favour of myself and my notions, without 
writin agin any one, and if I couldn’t I wouldn't 
write at all, I snore. * * Writin only aggravates 
your opponents, and never convinces them. I never 
ge'd a convart made by that way yet; but I'll tell 
you what I have see’d, a man set his own flock a 
doubtin by his own writin. You may happify your 
enemies, cantankerate your opponents, and injure 
your own cause by it, but I defy you to sarve it.” 


We had marked a pretty considerable assort- 
ment of extravagant sentences, but we cannot 
afford space for half the number so selected ; 
and shall therefore endeavour to take those which 
appear to us to be the most outrageous, 

“The last time I was in Rhode Island, (all the 
gills sing there, and it’s generally allowed there's no 
such singers anywhere; they beat the Eye-talians a 
long chalk—they sing so high some on ‘em, they go 
clear out o’ hearin sometimes, like a lark). * * 

“He looked jist like a man that finds whistlin a 

y sight easier than thinkin. * * 

“Politics take a great deal of time, and grinds away 
a man’s honesty near about as fast as cleaning a 
inife with brick dust, ‘it takes its steel out.” * * 

* Judge Beeler, I dare say you have’ heerd tell of 
him—he’s a funny feller—he put a notice over his 
factory gate at Lowell, ‘no cigars or Irishmen ad- 
nitted within these walls ;’ for, said he, the one will 
sta flame agoin among my cottons, and t’other 
among my galls. * * 

“No mortal soul can live in Nova Scotia. I do 
believe that our country was made of a Saturday 
ight, arter all the rest of the Universe was finished.” 

The following is a vivid picture, and will suit 
more countries than one :— 

“Oh, said I, I understand now, my man, these 
folks had too many irons in the fire, you see, and 
tome on ’em have got burnt. I never heerd tell of 
it, says blue-nose ; they might, but not to my know- 
ledge ; and he scratched his head, and looked as if 
he would ask the meanin of it, but didn’t like too. 
Arter that I axed no more questions; I knew a 
mortgaged farm as far as I could see it. There was 
4 strong family likeness in ’em all—the same ugly 
features, the same cast 0’ countenance. The * black 
hnob’ was discernible—there was no mistake—barn 
doors broken off—fences burnt up—glass out of win- 
dows_more white crops than green—and both lookin 
wedy—no wood pile, no scarce garden, no compost, 
nostock__moss in the mowin lands, thistles in the 
ploughed lands, and neglect everywhere—skinnin 

 commenced—takin all out and puttin nothin in 
—gittin ready for a move, so as to leave nothin behind. 
Flittin time had come. Foregatherin, for foreclosin. 

parin to curse and quit. That beautiful river 

We came up to-day, what superfine farms it has on 
both sides of it, hante it ? it’s sight to behold. Our 

ks have no notion of such a country so far down 
tast, beyond creation most, as Nova Scotia is.” 

If our readers hunger after more, from the 
tlish we have given them, we must refer them 
tothe work itself. We are free to confess that 





we have surfeited ourselves with Americanisms, 
and must take a paper out of the Spectator, or a 
purifying page out of Oliver Goldsmith, to bring 
our taste into a wholesome state again. 











OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Highland Rambles and Long Legends to shorten the 
Way, by Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, Bart.—At this 
time of the year, when, straitened for room and 
stinted in time, the perplexed weekly critic hardly 
knows how best to dispose of the books which come 
before him “thick as the leaves of Vallombrosa,”— 
how best to apportion his hours, two volumes packed 
full of legend and romance, which compel us to read 
them steadily from title-page tofinis,are more likely 
to be welcome to the public than to ourselves. Such 
a pair are these ‘ Highland Rambles ;’ full of legend, 
full of adventure, full of interest: and the legend, 
and the adventure, and the interest precisely those 
which are most welcome now—as carrying us far 
away from the noisy, crowded world we are living in, 
to the fastnesses of nature—the moors and wastes, 
and the glassy lochs, and the stern mountains of the 
far North. Sir Thomas Dick Lauder hasthe advantage 
of knowing by heart every inch of the scenery he 
describes—of having lived for years, surrounded with 
the stalwart, picturesquely-clad people, whom the 
spirit of their *‘land of the mountain and the flood” 
has impressed with characteristics hardly less striking. 
He possesses, too, a clear and flowing style; can 
paint well with words, and arrange dialogue not 
ungracefully. To he brief, we like his book much ; 
the *‘ Burning of Macfarlane’s forest’—the story of 
Invereshie and his fair fanciful wife, doomed by 
superstition to an untimely fate—and the fearful tale 
of the trials of Chirsty Ross—are things to be read 
and trembled at by the side of the Christmas fire 
on either side of the Tweed. 

Semilasso in Africa.—Mr. Bentley has, we think, 
judged rightly that a translation of the last work of 
the gossiping, travelling Prince Piickler Muskau 
would be interesting to the public; and the sincerity 
of our opinion is proved by our having noticed it at 
some length on its first appearance in Germany. We 
have nothing to add to our former translations except 
a short passage relating to ourseives.—* I found in 
Sfax (the Prince writes) some French newspapers of 
a tolerably recent date, from which I learned some- 
thing of the current events of Europe; I also found 
the English Atheneum, wherein, singularly enough, 
I read, here in Africa, the first review, and that in 
English, of my German book with an Italian title.” 
—Sfax is some sixty miles from Tunis. We mention 
this, for though the Atheneum, it appears, is to be met 
with even in that remote corner of Africa, the place 
itself is not to be found in many maps. We may 
add this fact to the letter of the French Consul in 
Albania (see Atheneum, 1836, p. 224), who also first 
read anaccount of thetravels of hiscelebrated country- 
men MM. Michaud and Poujoulat, in this Journal, 
as a flattering proof of the extending influences of 
English periodical literature. 

Statistics of Popular Education in Bristol.—This is 
the substance of a communication made to the Sta- 
tistical Section of the British Association by its secre- 
tary, Mr. Fripp. Though a few of the returns are 
imperfect, as must necessarily be the case when the 
task of collecting materials is left to individual exer- 
tion, the rest have been prepared with great care, and 
the result gives a pretty accurate view of the state of 
education in Bristol. Mr. Fripp has not given us 
any materials for estimating the quality of the in- 
struction supplied in the different schools, but we 
trust that the Statistical Society of Bristol will direct 
its attention to this very important matter; the 
number of persons attending schools is by itself no 
criterion ; unless we know the character of the teach- 
ers and the nature of the tuition. 

Second Annual Report of the Poor Law Commission- 
ers.—We noticed the first Report at some length, and 
can therefore only say that the present is equally full 
of important and interesting matter. Weare indeed 
of opinion that the Poor Law Bill itself will do more 
to raise the moral character of the labouring popula- 
tion than any or all the endeavours of all the philan- 
thropists that have existed since the creation; and 
we sincerely believe that, on the whole, it has been 


wisely and judiciously carried into execution, Much 





misery has no doubt been uent on the 
change, but that is attributable to the old and not to 
the new Law. 

Reinhardt'’s Terence.—The notes to this edition 
have been compiled from a variety of sources by Dr. 
Hickie ; they are well selected, and contain nearly 
all the information that a student of Terence can 
require. 
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lates, fe. 10s. 6d. cl.—Melvill’s Sermons at Cambridge, in 

‘ebruary 1837, 2nd edit. 8vo. 5s. bds.—Corbaux’s Pearls of 
the East, or Gems from Lalla Rookh, fol. plain, 31s, 6d.; 
col. 52s. 6d. cl.—The Dreadful Requisition, by the Rev. 
Charles Stovel, 18mo. 1s. 6d. cl.—Leverett’s Lexicon of 
the Latin Language, roy. 8vo. 31s. 6d. cl.—Templeton's 
Millwright and Engineer's Pocket Companion, 4th edit. 
12mo. 6s, cl.—The Star of Seville: a Drama, by Mrs. 
Butler, 8vo. 5s. 6d. swd. — Stewart on the Principles of the 
Law of Real Property, 8vo. 13s. bds,— Abercrombie on the 
Diseases of the Stomach. 3rd edit. fc. 6s. bds.— Shaw's 
Medical Kemembrancer, 32mo. 2s. 6d. swd.—Paul’s Prac- 
tical Observations on Piles, &c., 8vo, 5s. swd.— Pratt's 
General Turnpike Road Acts, fc. 7s. bds.—Clark’s Abstract 
of the Highway Act, 3rd edit. 12mo. 2s. cl.—Memoir of 
Legh Richmond, 9th edit. fc. 6s. cl.— Gammon’s ‘ Christ a 
Christian’s Life,’ by the Rev. Joseph Irons, 9th edit. 1Smo, 
3s. cl. —Mamma's Bible Stories, 3rd edit. 16mo. 3%. 6d. el. 
~ Williams's Euclid, 5th edit. Smo. 6s. 6d. cl.; 7s. bd.— 
History of Christ’s Hospital, with a List of the Governors, 
corrected to 25th March, 12mo. 3s. 6d. bds.—Tate’s Com- 
mercial Arithmetic, 3rd edit. 12mo. 2s. 6d.; with Appendix, 
4. 6d. bd.—Appendix to Tate's C jal Ar ic, 
12mo. 2s. 6d. bit.—The Miracles of Christ, by B. H. 
Draper, Ist and 2nd series, 2s. each, bf bd.-The Man of 
Sorrows, by C. D. Sillery, 2nd edit 18mo. 2s. cl.— 
Walker’s British Atlas, imp, 4to. col. 63s ; large drawing 
paper, full col. 84s. bf-bd.—Abbott’s Every Day Duty, 
32mo. Is. cl. 
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COPYRIGHT AND COPYWRONG. 
1'o the Editor of the Athenaum. 


My dear Sir,—I have read with much satisfaction 
the occasional exposures in your Journal of the 
glorious uncertainty of the Law of Copyright, and 
your repeated calls for its revision. It is high time, 
indeed, that some better system should be established ; 
and I cannot but regret that the legislature of our 
own country, which patronizes the great cause of 
liberty all over the world, has not taken the lead in 
protecting the common rights of Literature. We 
have a national interest in each ; and their lots ought 
not to be cast asunder. The French, Prussian, and 
American governments, however, have already got 
the start of us, and are concerting measures for sup- 
pressing those piracies, which have become, like the 
influenza, so alarmingly prevalent. It would appear, 
from the facts established, that an English book 
merely transpires in London; but is published in 
Paris, Brussels, or New York. 


‘Tis but to sail, and with to-morrow’s sun 
The Pirates will be bound.—— 


Mr. Bulwer tells us of a literary gentleman, who felt 
himself under the necessity of occasionally going 
abroad to preserve his self-respect ; and without -ome 
change, an author will equally be obliged to repair 
to another country to enjoy his circulation. As to 
the American reprints, I can personally corroborate 
your assertion, that heretofore a transatlantic book- 
seller “has taken 500 copies of a single work,” 
whereas he now orders none, or merely a solitary 
one, to set up from. This, I hope, is a matter as 
important as the little question of etiquette, which, 
according to Mr. Cooper, the fifty millions will have 
to adjust. Before, however, any international ar- 
rangements be entered into, it seems only consistent 
with common sense that we should begin at home, 
and first establish what copyright is in Britain, and 
provide for its protection from native pirates or Book- 
aneers. I have learned, therefore, with pleasure, 
that the state of the law is to be brought under the 
notice of Parliament by Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, who, 
from his legal experience and literary tastes, is so 
well qualified for the task. The grievances of authors 
have neither been loudly nor often urged on Lords 
or Commons; but their claims have long been lying 
on the library table, if not on the table of the House, 
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—and methinks their wrongs have only to be pro- 
perly stated to obtain redress. I augur for them at 
least a good hearing, for such seldom and low-toned 
appeals ought to find their way to organs as “ deaf to 
clamour,” as the old citizen of Cheapside, who said 
that “the more noise there was in the street, the 
more he didn’t hear it.” In the meantime, as an 
author myself, as well as proprietor of copyrights in 
“a small way,” I make bold to offer my own feelings 
and opinions on the subject ; with some illustrations 
from what, although not a decidedly serious writer, I 
will call my experiences. And here I may appro- 
priately plead my apology for taking on myself the 
cause of a fraternity of which I am so humble a 
member; but, in truth, this very position, which 
forbids vanity on my own account, favours my pride 
on that of others, and thus enables me to speak more 
becomingly of the deserts of my brethren, and the 
dignity of the craft. Like P. P. the Clerk of the 
Parish, who with a proper reverence for his calling, 
confessed an elevation of mind in only considering 
himself as “a shred of the linen vestment of Aaron,” 
I own to an inward exultation at being but a Pre- 
centor, as it were, in that worship, which numbers 
Shakespeare and Milton amongst its priests. More- 
over, new that the rank of authors, and the nature 
and value of literary property, are about to be dis- 
cussed, and I hope established for ever, it becomes 
the duty of every literary man—as much as of a 
Peer when his Order is in question—to assert his 
station, and stand up manfully for the rights, honours, 
and privileges of the Profession to which he belongs. 
The question is not a mere sordid one—it is not a 
simple inquiry in what way the emoluments of litera- 
ture may be best secured to the author or proprietors 
of a work ; on the contrary, it involves a principle of 
grave importance, not only to literary men, but to 
those who love letters,—and, I will presume to say, to 
society at large. It has a moral as well as commer- 
cial bearing ; for the Legislature will not only have 
to decide directly, by a formal act, whether the lite- 
rary interest is worthy of a place beside the shipping 
interest, the landed interest, the funded interest, the 
manufacturing, and other public interests, but also 
it will have indirectly to determine whether literary 
men belong to the privileged class,—the higher, lower, 
or middle class,—the working class,—productive or 
unproductive class,—or, in short, to any class at all.* 
“Literary men,” says Mr. Bulwer, “have not with 
us any fixed and settled position as men of letters.” 
We have, like Mr. Cooper’s American lady, no pre- 
cedence. We are, in fact, nobodies. Our place, in 
turf language, is nowhere. Like certain birds and 
beasts of difficult classification, we go without any at 
all. We have no more caste than the Pariahs. We 
are on a par—according as we are scientific, theologic, 
imaginative, dramatic, poetic, historic, instructive, or 
amusing—with quack doctors, street-preachers, strol- 
lers, ballad-singers, hawkers of last dying speeches, 
Punch-and-Judies, conjurors, tumblers, and other 
“ divarting vagabonds.” We are as the Jews in the 
East, the Africans in the West, or the gipsies any- 
where. We belong to those to whom nothing can 
belong. I have even misgivings—heaven help us— 
if an author have a parish! I have serious doubts 
if a work be a qualification for the workhouse! The 
law apparently cannot forget, or forgive, that Homer 
was a vagrant, Shakespeare a deer-stealer, Milton a 
rebel. Our very cracks tell against us in the statute, 
—Poor Stoneblind, Bill the Poacher, and Radical 
Jack have been the ruin of our gang. We have 
neither character to lose nor property to protect. 
We are by law—outlaws, undeserving of civil rights. 































































































system which seems to have been drawn up by the | 
“Lord of Misrule,” and sanctioned by the “ Abbot 
of Unreason.” I will select, as Sterne took his cap- 
tive, a single author. To add to the parallel, behold 
him in a prison! He is sentenced to remain there 
during the monarch’s pleasure, to stand three times 
in the pillory, and to be amerced besides in the 
heavy sum of two hundred marks. The sufferer of 
this threefold punishment is one rather deserving of 
atriple crown, as a man, as an author, and as an 
_ © At a guess, I should say we were classed, in opposi- | 
tion to a certain literary sect, as Inutilitarians. 








example of that rare commercial integrity which does 
not feel discharged of its debts, though creditors have 
accepted a composition, till it has paid them in full. 
It is a literary offence—a libel, or presumed libel, 
which has ineurred the severity of the law; but the 
same power that oppresses him, refuses or neglects to 
support him in the protection of his literary character 
and his literary rights. His just fame is depreciated 
by public slanderers, and his honest, honourable 
earnings are forestalled by pirates. Of one of his 
performances no less than twelve surreptitious edi- 
tions are printed, and 80,000 copies are disposed of 
at a cheap rate in the streets of London. I am 
writing no fiction, though of one of fiction’s greatest 
masters. That captive is—for he can never die— 
that captive author is Scott’s, Johnson's, Blair's, 
Marmontel’s, Lamb's, Chalmers’s, Beattie’s—good 
witnesses to character these !—every Englishman’s, 
Britain’s, America’s, Germany’s, France’s, Spain’s, 
Italy’s, Arabia’s—all the world’s Danret De Foe! 
Since the age of the author of Robinson Crusoe, 
the law has doubtless altered in complexion, but not 
in character, towards his race. It no longer pillories 
an author who writes to the distaste, or like poor 
Daniel, above the comprehension of the Powers that 
be, because it no longer pillories any one—but the 
imprisonment and the fines remain in force. The 
title of a book is, in legal phrase, the worst title there 
is. Literary property is the lowest in the market. 
It is declared by law worth only so many years pur- 
chase, after which the private right becomes common; 
and in the meantime, the estate being notoriously 
infested with poachers, is as remarkably unprotected 
by game laws. An author's winged thoughts, though 
laid, hatched, bred, and fed within his own domain, 
are less his property, than is the bird of passage that 
of the lord of the manor, on whose soil it may happen 
toalight. An author cannot employ an armed keeper 
to protect his preserves; he cannot apply to a pindar 
to arrest the animals that trespass on his grounds,— 
nay, he cannot even call in a common constable to 
protect his purse on the King’s highway! I have 
had thoughts myself of seeking the aid of a police- 
man, but counsel, learned in the law, have dissuaded 
me from such a course ; there was no way of defend- 
ing myself from the petty thief but by picking my 
own pocket! Thus I have been compelled to see 
my own name attached to catchpenny works, none 
of mine, hawked about by placard-men in the street; 
I, who detest the puffing system, have apparently 
been guilty of the gross forwardness of walking the 
pavement by proxy for admirers, like the dog Bashaw! 
I have been made, nominally, to ply at stage-coach 
windows with my wares, like Isaac Jacobs with his 
cheap pencils, and Jacob Isaacs with his cheap pen- 
knives, to cut them with :—and without redress, for, 
whether I had placed myself in the hands of the law, 
or taken the law in my own hands, as any bumpkin 
in a barn knows, there is nothing to be thrashed out 
of aman of straw. Now, with all humility, if my 
poor name be any recommendation of a book, I con- 
ceive I am entitled to reserve it for my own benefit. 
What says the proverb?“ When your name is up 
you may lie abed”’; but what says the law ?—at least, 
if the owner of the name be an author. Why, that 
any one may steal his bed from under him and sell 
it; that is to say, his reputation, and the revenue 
which it may bring. In the meantime, for other 


| street frauds there is a summary process: the vender 


of a flash watch, or a razor made to sell, though he 
appropriates no maker’s name, is seized without cere- 
mony by A 1, carried before B 2, and committed to 
C 3, as regularly as a child goes through its alphabet 


We may be robbed, libelled, outraged with impunity: | and numeration. They have defrauded the public, 
—being at the same time liable, for such offences, to | forsooth, and the public has its prompt remedy ; but 
all the rigour of the code. I will not adduce, as I | for the literary man, thus doubly robbed, of his money 
could do, a long catalogue of the victims of this | and his reputation, what is his redress but by injunc- 


tion, or action against walking shadows,—a truly 
homeopathic remedy, which pretends to cure by 
aggravating the disease. I have thus shown how an 
author may be robbed ; for if the works thus offered 
at an unusually low price be genuine, they must 
have been dishonestly obtained,—the brooms were 
stolen ready made; if, on the contrary, they be 
counterfeit, I apprehend there will be little difficulty 
in showing how an author may be practically libelled 
with equal impunity. For anything I know, the 
Peripatetic Philosophy ascribed to me by the above 


| itinerants, might be heretical, damnable, libellous, 








vicious, or obscene; whilst, for anythi 

to the contrary, the purchasers a eee 
responsible for the contents of the volumes whig 
went abroad so very publicly under my name, | 
know, indeed, that parties thus deceived have 
pressed their regret and astonishment that I could by 
guilty of such prose, verse, and worse, as they haj 
met with under my signature. I believe I May Cite 
the well-known Mr. George Robins as a purchaser e 
one of the counterfeits; and if he, perhaps, even, 
tually knocked me down as a street-preacher of ing. 
delity, sedition, or immorality, it was neither his 
fault nor mine. I may here refer, en 
illustrations are plenty as blackberries,—to a forme 
correspondence in the Atheneum, in which ] in 
common with Mr. Poole and the late Mr, Co} 

to disclaim any connexion with a periodical in Which 
I was advertised as a contributor. There was mor 
recently, and probably still is, one Marshall, of Ho). 
born Bars, who publicly claims me as a writer in hy 
pay, with as much right to the imprint of my name, 
as a print collector has to the engravings in anothe 
man’s portfolio: but against this man I have take, 
no rash steps, otherwise called legal, knowing tha 
I might as well appeal to Martial Law versus My. 
shall, as to any other. As a somewhat whimsicg] 
case, I may add the following :—Mr. Chappell, the 
music-seller, agreed to give me a liberal sum for the 
use of any ballad I might publish ; and another party, 
well known in the same line, applied to me for 
formal permission to publish a little song of mine, 
which a lady had done me the honour of setting ty 
an original melody. Here seemed to be a natural 
recognition of copyright, and the moral sense of jus 
tice standing instead of law: but in the meantimea 
foreign composer,—I forget his name, but it was set 
in G——, took a fancy to some of my verses, and 
without the semiquaver of a right, or the demisemi. 
quaver of an apology, converted them to his own use, 
I remonstrated, of course; and the reply, based on 
the assurance of impunity, not only admitted the 
fact, but informed me that Monsieur not finding my 
lines agree with his score, had taken the liberty of 
altering them at my risk. Now, I would confidently 
appeal to the highest poets in the land, whether they 
do not feel it quite responsibility enough to be ac- 
countable for their own lays in the mother tongue— 
but to be answerable also for the attempts in English 
verse by a foreigner—and, above all, a Frenchman— 
is really too much of a bad thing! 

Would it’be too much to request of the leamed 
Serjeant who has undertaken our cause, that he 
would lay these cases before Parliament? Noble 
Lords and Honourable Gentlemen come down to 
their respective Houses, in a fever of nervous excite 
ment, and shout of “ Privilege! Breach of Privilege!” 
because their speeches have been erroneously re 
ported, or their meaning garbled in perhaps a single 
sentence ; but how would they relish to see whole 
speeches,—nay, pamphlets,—they had never uttere 
or written, paraded, with their names, styles, and 
titles at full length by those placarding walkers, who, 
like fathers of lies, or rather mothers of them, carry 
one staring falsehood pickaback, and another at the 
bosom? How would those gentlemen like to se 
extempore versions of their orations done into Eng 
lish by a native of Paris, and published, as the pig 
ran, down all sorts of streets? Yet to similar nu- 
sances are authors exposed without adequate means 
of abating them. It is often better, I have been told, 
to abandon one’s rights than to defend them at lav, 
—a sentence that will bear a particular application 
to literary grievances. For instance, the law would 
have something to say to a man who claimed his 
neighbour's umbrella as his own parasol, because he 
had cut off a bit round the rim: yet, by something 
of a similar process, the better part of-a book may be 
appropriated,—and this is so civil an offence, that 
any satisfaction at law is only to be obtained by 
very costly and doubtful course. There was even 
piratical work, which,—to adopt Burke's paradoxical 
style,—disingenuously ingenuous and dishonestly 
honest, assumed the plain title of ‘ The Thief,’ pre 
fessing, with the connivance of the law, to steal 
its materials. How this Thief died I know not; but 
as it was a literary thief, I would lay long odds that 
the law was not its finisher. 

These piracies are naturally most injurious to thos 
authors whose works are of a fugitive nature, or 0 
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aie tem interest; but there are writers of 
_. omcgee prem ger a higher order of mind, or 
nobler ambition, who devote themselves to the pro- 
jon of works of permanent value and utility. 
works often creep but slowly into circulation 
and repute, but then become classics for ever. And 
what encouragement or reward does the law hold 
forth to such contributors to our Standard National 
Literature? Why, that after a certain lapse of years, 
coinciding probably with the term requisite to esta- 
blish the sterling character of the work, or, at least, 
to procure its general recognition—then, aye, just 
then, when the literary property is realized, when it 
becomes exchangeable against the precious metals 
which are considered by some political and more 
ical economists as the standard of value—the 
law decrees that then all right or interest in the 
pook shall expire in the author, and by some strange 
akin to the Hindoo transmigrations, revive 
in the great body of the booksellers, And here arises 
acurious question. After the copyright has so lapsed, 
suppose that some speculative publisher, himself an 
amateur writer, should think fit to abridge or expand 
the author’s matter—extenuate or aggravate his ar- 
guments—French polish his style—Johnsonize his 
raseology—or even, like Winifred Jenkins, wrap 
his own “ bit of nonsense under his Honour’s kiver,” 
_is there any legal provision extant to which the 
injured party could appeal for redress of such an 
outrage on all that is left to him, his reputation? I 
suspect there is none whatever. There is yet another 
singular result from this state of the law, which I 
beg leave to illustrate by my own case. If I may 
modestly appropriate a merit, it is that, whatever my 
faults, I have at least been a decent writer. Ina 
species of composition, where, like the ignis fatuus 
that guides into a bog, a glimmer of the ludicrous is 
apt to lead the fancy into an indelicacy, I feel some 
honest pride in remembering that the reproach of 
impurity has never been cast upon me by my judges. 
It has not been my delight to exhibit the Muse, as it 
has tenderly been called, “ high-kilted.” I have had 
the gratification, therefore, of seeing my little volumes 
placed in the hands of boys and girls; and as I have 
children of my own, to, I hope, survive me, I have 
the inexpressible comfort of thinking that hereafter 
they will be able to cast their eyes over the pages 
inscribed with my name, without a burning blush on 
their young cheeks to reflect that the author was 
their father. So whispers Hope, with the dulcet 
voice and the golden hair; but what thunders Law, 
of the iron tone and the frizzled wig? “ Decent as 
thy Muse may be now—a delicate Ariel—she shall 
be indecent and indelicate hereafter! She shall 
class with the bats and the fowls obscene! The slow 
reward of thy virtue shall be the same as the prompt 
punishment of vice. Thy copyright shall depart 
from thee—it shall be everybody’s and anybody’s, 
and ‘no man shall call it his own !’” 

Verily, if such be the proper rule of copyright, for 
the sake of consistency two very old copywriters 
should be altered to match, and run thus:—* Vir- 
tue is its own punishment.”—“ Age commands dis- 
respect |” 

To return to the author, whose fame is slow and 
sure—to be its own reward,—should he be depen- 
dent, as is often the case, on the black and white 
bread of literature—should it be the profession by 
which he lives, it is evident that under such a system 
he must beg, run into debt, or starve. And many 
have been beggars—many have got into debt; it is 
hardly possible to call up the ghost of a literary hero, 
Without the apparition of a catchpole at his elbow, 
for, like Jack the Giant-killer, our elder worthies, 
vho had the Cap of Knowledge, found it equally 
eonvenient to be occasionally invisible, as well as to 
possess the Shoes of Swiftness,—and some have 
starved! Could the “ Illustrious Dead” arise, after 
some Anniversary Dinner of the Literary Fund, and 
walk in procession round the table, like the resusci- 
tated objects of the Royal Humane Society, what a 
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melancholy exhibition they would make! I will 
not marshal them forth in order, but leave the show 
tothe imagination of the reader. I doubt whether 
the Illustrious Living would make a much brighter 
muster. Supposing a general summons, how many 
day-rules—how many incognitos from abroad—how 
Many visits to Monmouth Street would be necessary 


fear, heaven forgive me! some of our nobles even 
would show-only Three Golden Balls in their coro- | 
nets! If we do not actually starve or die by poison | 
in this century, it is, perhaps, owing partly to the | 
foundation of the Literary Fund, and partly to the 
invention of the Stomach Pump; but the truly abject 
state of Literature may be gathered from the fact, | 
that, with a more accurate sense of the destitution of | 
the Professors, than of the dignity of the Profession, 
a proposal has lately been brought forward for the 
erection of alms-houses for paupers of “ learning and 
genius,” who have fallen into the sere and yellow 
leaf, under the specious name of Literary Retreats, 
or, as a military man would technically and justly 
read such a record of our failures, Literary Defeats. 
Nor is this the climax: the proposal names half a 
dozen of these humble abodes to “ make a beginning” 
with—a mere brick of the building—as if the pro- 
jector, in his mind’s eye, saw a whole Mile End Road 
of one-storied tenements in the she!l, stretching from 
Number Six—and “ to be continued”! 
Visions of paupers, spare my aching sight, 
Ye unbuilt houses, crowd not on my soul! 

I do hope, before we are put into yellow-leather very 
small-clothes, muffin-caps, green-baize coats and 
badges,—and made St. Minerva’s charity-boys at 
once,—for that must be the first step,—that the Le- 
gislature will interfere, and endeavour to provide 
better for our sere and yellow leaves, by protecting 
our black and white ones. Let the law secure to us 
a fair chance of getting our own, and perhaps, with 
proper industry, we may be able—who knows ?—to 
build little snuggeries for ourselves. Under the 
present system, the chances are decidedly against a 
literary man’s even laying a good foundation of 
French bricks. To further illustrate the nature of a 
copyright, we will suppose that an author retains it, 
or publishes, as it is called,on his own account. He 
will then have to divide amongst the trade, in the 
shape of commission, allowances, &c. from 40 to 45 
per cent. of the gross proceeds, leaving the Stationer, 
Printer, Binder, Advertising, and all other expenses 
to be paid out of the remainder. And here arise 
two important contingencies. Ist. In order that the 
author may know the true number of the impression, 
and, consequently, the correct amount of the sale, it 
is necessary that his publisher should be honest. 
2ndly. For the author to duly receive his profits, his 
publisher must be solvent. I intend no disrespect to 
the trade in general by naming these conditions ; but 
I am bound to mention them, as risks adding to the 
insecurity of the property : as two hurdles which the 
rider of Pegasus may have to’clear in his course to 
be a winner. If I felt inclined to reflect on the 
trade, it would be to censure those dishonest mem- 
bers of it, who set aside a principle in which the 
interests of authors and booksellers are identical— 
the inviolability of copyright. I need not point out 
the notorious examples of direct piracy at home, 
which have made the foreign offences comparatively 
venial; nor yet those more oblique plagiarisms, and 
close parodies, which are alike hurtful in their degree. 
Of the evil of these latter practices I fear our biblio- 
poles are not sufficiently aware ; but that man de- 
serves to have his head published in foolscap, who 
does not see that whatever temporary advantages a 
system of piracy may hold out, the consequent 
swamping of Literature will be ruinous to the trade, 
till eventually it may dwindle down to Four-and- 
Twenty Booksellers all in a Row,—and all in “ the 
old book line,” pushing off back-stock and bartering 
remainders. 

But my letter is exceeding all reasonable length, 
and I will reserve what else I have to say till next 
post. Tuomas Hoop. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

We have seen an account of the French 
Protestant missionaries, MM. Arbousset and 
Daumas, in South Africa, in which they are 
made to boast of having discovered the Ligoyas, 
a numerous people, hitherto totally unknown. 
One of them is also said to have traced the 





river Caledon to its sources in a mountain, which 
he named Spring Mountain (Mont aux sources), 


to enable the members to put in an appearance! I | “* because from its sides descended, as from an 


immense reservoir, two fine streams, and three 
of the most considerable rivers of those coun- 
tries,—namely, the Orange River, the Litwéli, 
the Mononino, the Namagari, and the Caledon.” 
Now, if this statement be true, then the map 
sent home by MM. Casalis and Arbousset, and 
published in 1834, must be extremely incorrect, 
for there the sources of the Caledon and Orange 
rivers are placed 60 miles asunder. We have 
the satisfaction, however, of knowing that that 
interesting tract of country has been surveyed 
by Dr. Smith, who discovered what has escaped 
the notice of the French missionaries,—namely, 
that the sources of the river Mapita, which 
flows northwards to Delagoa Bay, are not far 
distant from those of the Orange river. The 
Umzimvibu also, the largest river of the Caffer 
coast, rises near the same height, which may, 
accordingly, be looked on as the culminating 
point of the Caffrarian Mountains. 

With respect to the Ligoyas, said to be just 
discovered, we can depose without hesitation 
that they were known twenty years ago. They 
are marked (if our memory do not deceive us) - 
in the maps of Burchell and of Campbell. In 
consequence of the commotions which agitated 
the interior of the country in 1823, the Ligoyas 
fled in great numbers to the frontiers of the 
colony, where they sought employment as herds- 
men and farm-servants, and were found to be a 
peaceable and industrious people. Within the 
last six years great numbers of Dutch boors, as 
is well known, have crossed the Orange river, 
and advanced far into the interior: many of 
them have gone to the Ligoya country, and most 
of them have Ligoya servants. 

From the Cape papers of 7th January, we 
learn that the boors have at length come into 
contact with Motsiliketsi, from whom they had 
sustained so terrible a defeat, that their total 
expulsion from the plains beyond the Orange 
river is talked of as its probable consequence. 
The adventurers at Natal also were at the same 
time kept in continual alarm by the menaces of 
Dingni, and were importuning the colonial go- 
vernment to send some one authorized to treat 
with the Zula king, until the arrival of “his 
white man,” Capt. Gardiner. We suspect that 
there are no profound jurists among the settlers 
at Natal. The demands of Dingdni, which they 
wish to see complied with, are not of a nature to 
be executed by an agent of the British govern- 
ment, being contrary to the established usages of 
civilized nations. 

Mr. Barry’s estimates for the New Houses of Par- 
liament have been examined and approved by the 
Board of Works, and the total amount is a trifle 
under the rough calculation of 800,0002. Of course 
we like to see, in all national undertakings, that vigi- 
lant care is taken of the public purse, but we would 
not strike off a single turret of this magnificent pile 
of building out of any scrupulous consideration of 
mere cost. The people desire only to have their 
whistle for their money—to have a noble structure 
that shall add something to the architectural splen- 
dour of their capital—give them that, and there will 
be no cavilling whether it-costs a hundred thousand 
pounds more or less. A love of architecture, conse- 
quent on knowledge, is certainly spreading among 
us; and few things are more likely to aid the good 
cause than the example set by Earl de Grey, the 
President of the Institute of Architects, who, on 
Monday last, threw open his house for the reception 
of the members of the Society, and the patrons and 
friends of the art. This is the way to awaken a 
feeling for, and, by the inter-communication of mind, 
to diffuse a knowledge of, architecture ; and on this 
broad basis alone can the fame of the artist be se- 
curely built up. We were happy to see, that not 
only many noblemen, but many noble ladies, were 
present. 

The Parisians, too, are not behind us in a growing 
love of art, if the prices given for pictures may be 





received as proof. The splendid collection of the 
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Elysée Bourbon, belonging to the Duchess of Berry, 
is now on sale, and a correspondent sends us the fol- 
lowing particulars :—The Breakfast, by Teniers, sold 
for 24,500 francs—The celebrated Village Dance, by 
Ostade, 22,000—An Interior, by Terburg, 15,200— 
The Ghent Fair, by Teniers, 15,900_A Landscape, 
by Hobbema, 22,100—-Hawking, by Wouvermans, 
17,500—The Marriage of Cana, by Jan Steen, 
13,500—The Three Cows, by Paul Potter, 12,100— 
A Portrait of Gerard Dow, by himself, 10,700—The 
Square at Amsterdam, by Vander Leyden, 9,950— 
Landscape by Both, 9,150—Landscape, by Ruys- 
dael and Berghem, 8,000—The Trumpeter, by Wou- 
vermans, 7,500__The Return from Market, by the 
same artist, 6,730—The Philosophers, by Gerard 
Dow, 8,250—The White Horse, by Carl du Jardin, 
7,555—Flowers and Fruit, by Van Huysum, 7,100 
—to say nothing of those unimportant trifles that 
brought only four and five thousand. 


Whether it bodes well, or otherwise, for the French 
drama, we will leave our readers to decide ; but we 
may call attention to the fact, that its principal sup- 
porters seem, just now, drawing largely upon na- 
tional history for their subjects. The last new piece 
represented at the Théatre Frangais was La Vieillesse 
d'un grand Roi (Louis XV.), the next promised is 
Charles VII. chez ses grands Vassaux, a tragedy by M. 
A. Dumas. Nourrit has taken leave of the Grand 
Opera, in the midst of a crowd of the first artists 
and fashionables of Paris, and fine things enough on 
the part of the journalists, in the shape of regrets 
and compliments, to satisfy vanity the most inor- 
dinate. 


There are some very splendid specimens of tapes- 
tried needle-work now exhibiting at the Cosmorama 
Rooms, Regent Street, which are worthy the atten- 
tion of the curious. Three of the groups are devoted 
to the history of the Queen of Carthage and the 
pious Eneas ; another—an enormous piece of handy- 
work—is a St. Cecilia, with attendant angels; then 
there is a suite of pictures setting forth the rise, pro- 
gress, and conclusion of a (royal ?) courtship; but 
the most magnificent thing, to our eye, is a series of 
grotesque panels, in which satyrs and cupids are 
surrounded by splendid wreaths of flowers, as yet 
marvellously little faded. This tapestry is very 
curious—we are told, almost unique—inasmuch as it 
is wrought with silk instead of wool. 


The election for the secretaryship of the Literary 
Fund, vacated by the recent retirement of Mr. 
Roney, took place on Wednesday last; when the 
Rey. Whittington Landon was appointed. We also 
notice with satisfaction, the appointment, by Lord 
Mulgrave, of Dr. Anster, the translator of Faust, as 
registrar of the Admiralty Court. 

On Monday last the public were invited to see the 
unrolling of a mummy at Exeter Hall. The result 
was much as usual, except, indeed, that the body 
was so completely imbedded in the bituminous 
matter that it was impossible to remove the inner 
bandages. Nothing new was elicited ; and we would 
refer those who desire to be informed on the subject 
to our report of the late Mr. Davidson’s lecture at 
the Royal Institution (1833, p. 481), and the review 
of Mr. Pettigrew’s ‘ History of Egyptian Mummies’ 
(1834, p. 281). 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of 
BRITISH ARTISTS, is Open daily from 10 in the Morning until 
5in the Evening.—Admittance, ls.; Catalogue, 1s. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





THE THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the 
SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS, at their 
Gallery, Patu Mavi East, WILL OPEN on MONDAY, the 
24th instant. 

Open each Day from 9 till dusk. Admittance 1s.; Catalogue 6d. 
R. HILLS, See. 





DE KEYSER’S FIELD OF THE GOLDEN SPURS.—The 
magnificent Picture representing the Deatu of the COUNT 
D'ARTOIS at the Battle of Courtrai, fought between the 
Flemings and French in 1302; or, ‘ The Field of the Golden 
Spurs," painted by Nicaise De Keyser, of Antwerp. and which 
elicited such general applause at Brussels last Autumn, is now 
arrived in London, and will be publicly exhibited in a few days 
at MR. STANLEY'S GALLERY, in Maddox-street, Hanover- 
square.—This splendid effort of genius, the production of a 
Youth only in his 22nd year, is perhaps’without a parallel in the 
annals of Art. 


SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

April 13.—F rancis Baily, Esq. V.P. and Treasurer, 
in the chair. 

Dr. Royle, and Robert Hunter, Esq., were ad- 
mitted Fellows of the Society. 

Capt. John T. Smith, of the Madras Engineers, 
William Ayrton, Esq. F.S.A., James Carson, M.D., 
and William Hopkins, M.A. were proposed as can- 
didates. 

William Archibald Armstrong White, Esq. was 
elected a Fellow. 

The sequel of Professor Daniell’s paper, entitled 
‘Further Observations on Voltaic Combinations,’ 
was read. 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

April 10.—Mr. Murchison, V. P. in the chair. 

The following papers were read : 

lst. A Letter from Van Diemen’s. Land, dated 
Oct. 21, 1836, announcing that Major Mitchell, Sur- 
veyor General of New South Wales, and his party, 
who started from Sydney in April last, to continue 
his exploring journey, had struck the south coast at 
the very point he intended, namely, Portland Bay, 
to the westward of Port Phillip, where he had re- 
ceived supplies from the whalers. No official account 
had yet been received; but it is said, that he de- 
scribes the country through which he passed as su- 
perior to anything he had before seen in Australia; 
it was believed to be Major Mitchell’s intention to 
return by land to Sydney, most probably keeping 
to the north-westward of Mr. Hume's route from 
the Morumbidjee to Port Phillip, in 1824, and thus 
being enabled to lay down the course of the several 
rivers crossed by that gentleman. 

Another journey has also been made by a private 
individual, a native of the colony (and we fancy we 
are not far wrong in attributing it to the enterprising 
gentleman just mentioned). He shaped his course 
for the south-eastern point of Australia, and after 
experiencing many difficulties, wading and crossing 
at great risk several rivers, he made the sea at Ca 
Howe. He describes the country from Twofold Bay 
to that promontory to be very fertile. From Cape 
Howe he proceeded by Ram Head and the Long 
Beach to Western Port. He mentions a noble river 
near Cape Howe, within the heads of which is a good 
harbour, superior to the river Derwent, but with the 
disadvantage of a bar entrance, upon which he found 
fifteen feet at low water. The country is described 
as abounding in cedar, excellent forest land, and no 
scrub. 

2nd. A Memoir on the province of Oman, on the 
East Coast of Arabia, by Lieut. J. R. Wellsted, In- 
dian Navy, F.R.S. 

The author of this highly interesting paper,—as 
indeed must be the description of a country into 
which, as the memoir states, “ no European traveller 
has hitherto penetrated, and whose people and 
country remain wholly unknown to us,”—was selected 
by the government at Bombay to make a journey 
into the interior of Om4n, and, with the usual spirit 
of liberality shown in the Indian service, was pro- 
vided with instruments of all sorts for making scien- 
tific observations, with letters to the Imam of Mus- 
kat, who, as Mr. Wellsted states, “ with his charac- 
teristic liberality, in every way forwarded my views, 
and gave me letters to the chiefs of all the districts 
through which I had to pass ;”—and, in short, with 
every facility for this enterprising journey. 

Quitting Bombay, Mr. Wellsted reached Muskat 
on the 21st November 1835; this city has of late 
years been often described, but we may notice that 
our author states its population, including Mattrah, 
to be 60,000 persons, and its imports at’3} millions 
of dollars. He thence went by sea to the port of 
Siar, about eighty miles to the south-east of Muskat, 
where he was civilly received by the Sheikh, and pro- 
vided with guides and fourteen camels. 

* Dec. 2. Leaving Sar,” says Mr. Wellsted, “1 
journeyed along the Wadi Falij, twenty miles, in a 
south-west direction, towards the district of Jailan, 
thence 8.S.W. twenty-two miles over a flat and un- 
interesting country, to the camp of the Beni Ba Ali 
Bedouins, in lat. 22°3’ N. It was here that the 
detachment of troops under Captain Thompson, who, 








in the year 1820, in company with the army of the 


Imém of Muskat, had marched against this tribe, 
suffered so severely, and in consequence of which 
the following year Sir Lionel Smith was di 
against them and destroyed them.+ Since that tim 
no European had visited this tribe, and I was not 4 
little surprised at their truly kind and hospitable om 
ception of me ; everything they could offer was at 
service, and in speaking of the transaction of 182), 
the wives of the Sheikh said, * We have foughtyoy 
have made us every compensation for those who fell 
and we should now be friends.” 

“ Dec. 6. I continued my journey to the §§,w 
forty-five miles over the desert, and the following 
day the same distance W.S.W., to some wells, ang 
thence returned to the tents of Beni Ba Ali, 

“ Dec. 10. Journeyed forty-two miles in a north. 
westerly direction, through the shallow valley of 
Wadi Butha, as far as Bedia, a district com prising 
seven small oases, which are fertile and beautify 
past expectation. 

“ Dec, 13. Over the same country to Ibrah, an olf 
town containing several handsome houses, with g 
population of about 700 persons, and thence co, 
tinuing by the same shallow valley to Semmed, jn 
lat. 22° 50’ N., an extensive oasis, with about 809 
inhabitants ; in its vicinity is a large fort, garrisoned 
by the Imaém’s troops—hence, in a W.S.W. dire. 
tion, to Minna, an old town in a fertile and rich 
oasis, open fields beautifully cultivated, groves of 
almond, citron, and orange trees, so luxuriant that 
we exclaimed with astonishment, ‘ Is this i 
that has been represented as a desert ?’ fields of com 
and sugar cane extended for miles before us, streams 
of water flowing in all directions, and the cheerful 
and contented appearance of the Arabs proved that 
all was plenty. 

“ Dec. 23. I reached Neswah, in lat. 22° 50'N, 
which is the largest and most populous of all the 
oases; here we left our camels and procured asses to 
ascend the rocky heights of Jebel Akdar, or Green 
Mountain, which here extends, in an east and west 
direction, a distance of more than thirty miles. | 
ascended the range, which is of limestone, and 
reaches 6000 feet above the sea, and passed some 
days on the high table land ; the surface is bare, but 
the ravines are well cultivated, and produce fruit 
and vegetables in abundance ; the Beni-rehan tribe, 
which inhabit them, are not such fine-looking men 
as might be expected from their hardy life and 
mountainous abode, which may possibly be attri- 
buted to their immoderate use of wine, which, in 
spite of the precepts of the Koran, they indulge in, 
and excuse it on account of the cold they are exposed 
to; the wine resembles that from Shiréz. On my 
return to Neswah I made various short excursions 
into the desert to the south-west. 

“ Jan. 15. Owing to the malaria arising froma 

rank vegetation in an oasis at Neswah, I was seized 

with a fever, became delirious, and suffered severely, 
on regaining my senses, I was so weak that it was 
requisite to go to the sea coast for change of air, and 
therefore went to Sib, twenty miles N.W. of Mus 
kat, which is celebrated for its salubrity, and here 
remained till the end of February. I then started 
again along the coast, as far as Suik, sixty miles far- 
ther to N.W., whence I turned into the interior of 
the country in a S.W. direction, till we reached 

Makinyat on the 10th of March; this was once a 
large town, but now is nothing more than a strag- 
gling village, never having recovered from a visit 
made to it in 1800 by the Wahabis—it stands in 

23° 21’ north latitude, forty-two miles from the 
nearest point of the coast at Khobir. We hence 

continued ina W.N.W. direction, over a succession of 
barren and sandy plains to Obri, where, to our al- 
noyance, we found 2000 Wahabis had taken pot 
session of it; they were proceeding to attack Bedia, 
and when they found we were travelling under the 

Imém’s protection, it was with some difficulty I 
escaped from them without being pillaged or mut- 
dered. I was therefore obliged to retrace my steps 
to Suik, on the coast, and went by sea to Shinas, in 
hopes of reaching Bréamah, but in vain. The pro 
vince of Om4n extends about 350 miles from Cape 
Musseldom on the north, to the island of Mazeira 
on the south, with an average breadth of 120 miles, 
yet this seems very ill defined ; it is divided into four 
districts, namely, 1. Batnah, extending in a narrow 









































+ See Fraser’s Journey to Khorasan, Appendix A.— Eo. 
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srip along the coast, from the northward, as far as 
Sb; 2 Darrah, parallel to the former, but in the 
tor; 3. Om4n, comprising the central parts, and 
Moskat ; 4. Jailan to the south-east. 

It may be described as a desert, thickly studded 
with dases, and containing amidst its mountains 
pany fertile valleys, yet the cultivated parts bear but 
a small proportion to that which is barren. ; 
«The average height of the range of mountains 
which runs throughout the extent of this part of 
Arabia is from 3000 to 3500 feet; yet the highest 

ints of Jebel Akd4r exceed 6000 feet above the 
ya; the width of the range is from twelve to fifteen 
niles; feldspar and mica slate enter most commonly 
into the formation of the lower ranges, and lime- 
sone the upper ; with the exception of Jebel Akdar, 
they are devoid of wood, and barren.” 

The interest of this memoir was very much 
yeightened by the exhibition of a beautiful map, 
showing the traveller's route throughout a distance 
of 700 miles by land, and, by the various explana- 
tions and illustrations given by Mr. Wellsted, who 
yas present during the reading of this narrative, 
which isa most valuable addition to the geography 
ofthe hitherto unexplored country af Arabia. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

Ar the first meeting, 10th of January, of the pre- 
sent Session,—the President, James Walker, Esq. in 
the chair,—Lieut.-Col. Pasley gave an account of 
the experiments which he had conducted on the 
panufacture of artificial cements. The strongest 
ment which he had made, consisted of 4 lb. of 
chalk and 5 lb. of moist blue clay, fresh from the 
Medway ; with this cement he had set thirty-one 
bricks out for a wall. He estimated the adhesive 
power of this cement at about 5,000 Ib. on the sur- 
face of the ordinary brick. As compared with old 
chalk mortar, he was led to consider the adhesive 
power of his artificial cement forty days old, as at 
least twenty times that of chalk mortar 30 years old. 

The officers for the session having been nominated, 
the meeting adjourned. 

Jan, 17.—-W. Cubitt, Esq. V.P. in the chair. 
This being the Annual General Meeting, the report 
ofthe Council on the state of the Institution was re- 
ceived, and the following officers were elected :— 

President—James Walker, Esq. F.R.S. L. & E.; 
Vice Presidents—W . Cubitt, Esq. F.R.S., B. Donkin, 
By. F.R.A.S., J. Field, Esq. F.R.S., H. R. Palmer, 
By. F.R.S.; Counci1__F. Bramah, Esq., I. K. 
Bmnel, Esq. F.R.S., G. Lowe, Esq. F.R.S., J. 
Macneill, Esq. F.R.A.S., W. A. Provis, Esq., R. 
Stephenson, Esq., J. Simpson, Esq.; Auditors—N. 
Nicholls, Esq., J. Howell, Esq.; Treasurer—W. A. 
Hankey, Esq. ; Secretary—T. Webster, Esq. M.A.; 
Foreign Secretary—S. Whitwell, Esq.; Collector— 
Mr. G. C. Gibbon. 

Jan, 31.—W.. Cubitt, Esq. V.P.in the chair. Mr. 
Henry Habberley Price was transferred from the class 
of Corresponding to the class of Ordinary Members. 

A paper, and drawing, by Mr. Mitchell, jun. of 

ess, descriptive of a New Boring Apparatus, 
ada paper by Mr. Ballard, on Breaking Ice, by 
firing it upwards, were presented. 

Aconversation took place on the constitution of 
ttificial Cements. It was considered to be of very 
geat importance to collect information from different 
pats of the country, respecting the constituent in- 
gedients and the proportions which were found to 
make the best cements; so that the engineer might 
lave some certain rule for the employment of those 
materials which might happen to be ready at hand. 

Mr. Blunt, from America, gave some account of 
the Geodetical Operations which are now going on in 
America, and in which he had been employed. They 
had used the Heliotrope of Gauss, with great ad- 
vantage in the triangulation, which was now nearly 
complete for between 70 and 80 miles along the coast. 
Feb, 7._The President in the chair. Mr. Thomas 
Wicksteed, of the East London Water-works, was 
dleeted a Member. The conversation on Cement 
being resumed, it was stated that we must consider 
wme metallic oxide as an essential for all water 
ements, Hydrate of lime is the basis of all mortars, 
buta mortar made from it will not harden under 
Water: the addition of clay will communicate this 
Poperty to it; and this must be considered as arising 
fm the metallic oxide which is present in all clays, 





There is a considerable quantity of iron in puzzolana, 
in Dutch terras, and in basalt; whenever then any of 
these substances are used, we have the presence of a 
metallic oxide. In drawing the necessary distinction 
between a good mortar, and a good water-mortar, or 
cement, we may remark that a good mortar depends 
for its qualities on the absorption of carbonic acid: 
if the circumstances are such that this gas cannot be 
absorbed, as when the mortar is under water, some 
other substance must be added, and a metallic oxide 
seems to communicate this property of hardening 
under water. It was contended, also, that the natural 
cements exhibited very different quantities of me- 
tallic oxides, being apparently almost entirely want- 
ing in some: great diversities also existed in the 
cements from the same range of stone. Parts of the 
lias range made a good hydraulic mortar or cement, 
but the mortar made from other parts would not set 
at all under water. 

A paper by Mr. Perkins, on the generation of 
Steam through the medium of surcharged steam, and 
on the method of supplying Locomotive Engines, was 
then read; and Mr. Blunt gave an account of the 
rates and construction of the American steamers. 

Feb. 14.—The President in the chair. Mr. John 
Reynolds, of Bristol, was elected an Associate. The 
President having addressed the meeting, it was re- 
solved that the Address be printed for circulation 
among the Members. 

A paper, by Mr. Reynolds, on the construction of 
Railways, was read. The principles of a railway, as 
stated in this paper, are—1l. That it should be the 
closest practical approximation to a perfect plane of 
perfect stability ; 2. That it should be adapted to pre- 
vent or to neutralize the vibrations consequent on the 
impact of imperfect cylinders rolling on imperfect 
planes ; 3. That itshould possess the greatest durability 
and facility of being repaired, which are compatibie 
with the above conditions. These objects Mr. Rey- 
nolds proposes to effect by adopting a rail, the base of 
which is to have a continuous bearing,—that is, sus- 
tained at every point underneath, instead of at par- 
ticular points, as on stone blocks. The bearing sur- 
faces of the rail are inclined to each other at a right 
angle, so that the section of the rail is a triangle, 
with its vertex downwards. The rail is to be laid in 
earth beaten hard, or in such materials as can be 
most readily procured. By this peculiar form of the 
rail, Mr. Reynolds considers that the sustaining area 
is increased, so that a greater vertical support is pro- 
cured, and the lateral stability is rendered certain, 
The rail consists of three parts, the trough, the 
wooden sill, and the rail: the trough is laid in the 
ground; in it is laid a sill of wood, and on this wood 
is placed a wrought or cast-iron rail. The wood acts 
as a partially elastic bed, so that the concussions 
which the upper surface experiences are neutralized, 
and the vibration almost entirely prevented. The 
upper rail, or wood, can be readily restored if neces- 
sary; the bearer can be kept in its true place by 
beating earth under at the side; and the expense is 
estimated at about the same as the present rails, 
including the blocks. 

To the paper are appended two reports; one by 
Mr. H. R. Palmer, and the other by Messrs. Grainger 
& Miller, on the rails of continuous bearing, but cast 
in one piece, which were laid down by Mr. Reynolds 
on Chatmoss several mortths ago. 





ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

April 6.—Captain Bowles, R.N., in the chair.— 
The report of the Council announced the total re- 
ceipts of the past month 1063/. 6s. 6d., and of expen- 
diture 1525/. 7s. 11d., including 1201/. 16s. to the 
menagerie, 237/. 1s. 11d. to the museum, and 86/. 10s, 
to the general establishment. 

Several presents were announced to the museum, 
amongst which were the body of a Tinnamor, from 
the Earl of Derby, and a specimen of Onychotenthus 
an Bergii, from Mr. Waterhouse. The number of 
visitors during the past month was 511, from whom 
61. 13s. was received. The donations to the menagerie 
were numerous, including presents from Her Majesty, 
the Marchioness of Winchester, Sir Herbert Taylor, 
&c. The number of visitors to the gardens was 5985, 
and the amount received therefrom 157/. 19s. The 
specimens in the menagerie were stated as 308 mam- 
malia, 698 birds, and 17 reptiles, making a total of 
1023, On the motion of Mr, Cox, a resolution was 


carried, to recommend to the Council the establish- 
ment of Lectures on Zoology, and proper places for 
the dissection of animals dying at the gardens, in 
order to render the Society more available to the 
spread of Zoological science. 





LINNZAN SOCIETY. 
April 4.—A. B. Lambert, Esq., V.P., in the chair. 
—A continuation of a paper by the Rev. P. Keith, 
on several points of Vegetable Physiology, was read. 


INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

April 3.—Charles Fowler, Esq., in the chair, 
Mr. Donaldson, the Secretary, announced several 
presents, amongst which were a series of architectural 
sketches in Spain; several drawings of the Gothic 
monument on the tomb of Richard IT. at Gloucester 
Cathedral, the nave of the old church at Worcester, 
built in the twelfth century, &c. Dr. Dickson deli- 
vered his concluding lecture on the Physiology and 
Structure of Wood used in construction. 


Society or Ants.—April 11._R. H. Solly, Esq. 
took the chair. Mr. E. Cowper addressed the meet- 
ing on recent improvements in Paper Making. He 
referred to the origin of paper-making, and to the 
various plants (drawings of which he exhibited) from 
which it had been manufactured. Speaking of the 
strength of writing papers, he produced a sheet of 
post quarto, the ends of which he had pasted toge- 
ther, and he raised half a hundred weight with it. 
The same sheet, he said, had lifted a man off the 
ground. He then adverted to Mr. Babbage’s experi- 
ments, for ascertaining the colour of paper least in- 
jurious to the sight, which he stated to be green; 
though, in printing papers, the type was never more 
effective than when used on white. He explained 
the nature of the machinery used in the manufacture 
of the article, and observed that, though objections 
had been urged against it on its first introduction, it 
would now be impossible to produce the required 
supply by manual labour. He showed the construc- 
tion of the frame used for making wove-paper, and 
perfected two sheets in the presence of the Society. 
In his observations on the length of paper which 
had been manufactured, he mentioned that one sheet 
had been completed which would reach four miles; 
and that an eminent manufacturer, whose mills were 
visited by the Duke and Duchess of Sutherland, had 
a sheet made to cover the lane they had to pass, from 
the proprietor’s residence to the works, of at least 
three quarters of a mile, and which answered all the 
purposes of a carpet. He mentioned, that in the 
early attempts to manufacture the article, a petition 
had been presented by the proprietors of mills at 
Rome to the Pope, praying that some means might 
be devised to turn their stock into more advantageous 
property, their warehouses being full, while the 
manufacturers were absolutely in want of the neces- 
saries of life ;—and, added Mr. Cowper, the amazing 
stock referred to was equal to the consumption of 
about three of our Penny Magazines. Respecting 
glossy papers, he observed, if they were too dry, they 
would crumble like dust; and he particularly eulo- 
gized Mr. Dickenson’s improvements in paper- 
making. 

After the lecture, Mr. Goadby exhibited his dis- 
sections of insects, by aid of the microscope. 








Bortanicat Society.—April 6.—J. E. Gray, Esq. 
F.R.S., President, in the chair—A specimen of 
Potentilla supina, found by Dr. Bossey at Woolwich, 
was exhibited. A paper was read from the secretary, 
W. M. Chatterley, Esq., being a translation of De 
Candolle’s Geographical Distribution of Plants, ex- 
tracted from ‘La Bibliotheque Universelle de Ge- 
néve,’ which led to an interesting discussion; after 
which the meeting adjourned until the 20th April. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
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AT- \ Westminster Medical Society ...... Right. 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


DRURY LANE. 
This Evening, THE MAID OF ARTOIS (Isoline, Mrs. Wood). 
On, Mopday, EAs or, the Fairy Slipper, (Cinderella, 
rs. . 





FRENCH PLAYS, LYCEUM. 
On Monday, JEAN (Jean, M. Lafont); anda Variety of other 


Entertainments. 
Wednesday, PIERRE LE ROVGE (Pierre, M. Lafont). 





Kine’s Tueatre.—To write in Ercles’ vein, Once 
more we have an Opera! The arrival of the company 
from Paris—and there is not such another company 
collected, or to be collected, “ from China to Peru” 
—has changed the King’s Theatre from a pillory 
—that is, a place where ears are bored—to a “ Para- 
dise of dainty devices.” In plainer phrase, Grisi, 
Rubini, Lablache, and Tamburini, re-appeared in 
*I Puritani’ this day week, and were greeted by the 
heartiest of welcomes from a densely crowded au- 
dience. On Tuesday ‘ Norma’ was given, in which 
Madlle. Assandri made her first curtsey for the 
season. To our ears (making allowance for the 
charm of novelty), the entire corps seem singing 
better than ever. Grisi, at least, is assuredly im- 
proved ; as superb in the fulness and flexibility of 
her voice as formerly, and far more impulsive and 
unconstrained in its management. Her performance 
of the part of Norma was beyond all praise. 





Sociera Armonica.—We were prevented from 
attending the first of this series of Concerts by 
Spohr’s oratorio, which was performed on the same 
evening—the second was given on Monday last, 
Mrs. H. Bishop, Madame Giannoni, and Signor 
Rubini, being the singers engaged. As there was no 
striking novelty in the vocal portion of the scheme, 
we shall pass it by, the orchestra claiming a word or 
two, and those words being of praise. It is decidedly 
better this year than we have hitherto heard it— 
more exact and more powerful, though still neither 
exact nor powerful enough to do full justice to Spohr’s 
characteristique Sinfonia (‘The Power of Sound’), 
with which Monday’s Concert opened, and which, 
strange to say! was scantily applauded, and even 
partially hissed, by an audience who, by this cold- 
ness and disapprobation, have placed their character 
for discrimination beyond dispute. To ourselves, the 
Sinfonia by Spohr was a treat of the highest order; 
and we overlooked a little unsteadiness, and a con- 
stant feebleness of execution, for the sake of the 
fine imaginations and imposing effects in which this 
composition abounds. Mr. Forbes led one of Hum- 
mel’s pianoforte quintetts—Neukomm’s septett for 
wind instruments was also performed ; and the over- 
tures to ‘ Egmont’ and ‘ Guillaume Tell,’ and a harp 
fantasia, by Mr. Chatterton, were yet to come, when, 
driven by the biting coldness of the room, we left the 
Concert. 


Quartett Concerts.—The last of Mr. Blagrove’s 
series was given on Thursday evening,—including, 
a quartett by Haydn, faultlessly played—a very 
incomprehensible quartett by Beethoven (his last), 
the slow movement, however, of which is very rich 
in its harmonies—Moscheles’ pianoforte trio, dedi- 
cated to Cherubini, admirably executed by its author, 
and a descriptive quintett by Onslow. These enter- 
tainments have been perfectly successful, attended 
by patient and appreciating audiences, and there has 
been little fault to be found with them. We should 
have liked to hear more of Beethoven’s less récherché 
works, than the pieces here selected: and how is it 
that the managers of these choicest entertainments 
80 perseveringly overlook the excellent and charac- 
teristic compositions by Ries for stringed instruments? 
We could make out a list of some dozen works by 
this master, which, we are persuaded, would astonish 
the virtuosi by their beauty and originality. 











City or Lonpon Tueatre, Norton Farcate.— 
We have lately made a peregrination to this new 
theatre. So much time has elapsed since its opening, 
that it is unnecessary for us to go into a minute ac- 
count of the building. We shall therefore only say, 
that the architect, Mr. Beazley, has followed his 
own examples of the English Opera House and St. 
James’s, in its main features, though in its details it 
is necessarily somewhat different. It has similar 
beauties and similar defects: there are the lightness 
and the elegance, but there are also the dispropor- 





tionate height, and the generally comfort'ess and in- 


convenient arrangement of the seats.) We know of 


no branch of architecture, in which there is room for 
greater improvement, than in the construction of the 
audience part of a theatre. The present rule seems 
to be, to give those who do come uncomfortable seats, 
in order that the building may be capable of con- 
taining those who do not :—will the Princess's Theatre 
in Oxford Street rectify this? We wait to see; but 
we mention it in time, that the hint may be taken 
by the proprietors if they like it. The general ap- 
pearance of the house, both before and behind the 
lamps, is clean and creditable, and the scenery is for 
the most part very well painted. The only piece we 
saw was a hash of ‘ Boz,’ a version of whose Pick- 
wickian papers is either acting or announced at al- 
most every minor theatre in London. Clever and 
racy as these papers are, they are too rambling and 
too sketchy to be dramatic, and those who under- 
take to dramatize them, must either leave them with 
this impediment attached to them, or supply the de- 
ficiency by a connecting plot, and so destroy the ori- 
ginality and integrity of their character. We were 
happy to see two old friends, Mr. Williams, and Mr. 
Wilkinson. The latter was admirable ip Sam Weller, 
and exploded the points of the dialogue with irresis- 
tible power. He iscertainly theactor of actors for that 
part. Nothing could be more humorous than his man- 
ner of answering, that his name was Samivel Veller ; 
at least we thought so, until he convinced us to the 
contrary, by explaining “that he had never had 
occasion to spell his name above two or three times 
in his life, but that when he did so he generally spelt 
it with a We”—which We he jerked out with a force 
that would have thrown it over a house; at which 
we laughed most immoderately, being thereunto 
most legitimately excited. 
MISCELLANEA 

Gallic Acid.—M. Robiquet has been making 
various experiments on the tannin and gallic acid, 
contained in gall-nuts. .One of the most remarkable 
results obtained by him is a knowledge of the great 
difference of time which it takes to transform pure 
tannin into gallic acid, or to produce it from the 
entire nut. Eight months will not complete the 
former operation, while one month is sufficient for 
the latter—a proof that the gall-nut contains prin- 
ciples (perhaps gum, or rather mucilage) which faci- 
litate fermentation. Another important result is a 
confirmation of the opinion of M, Polouze, that gallic 
acid is to be derived from tannin, : 

(nothera.—The culture of the @nothera speciosa, 
as an ornamental plant, has existed in Europe for 
some years, but it isa new fact that it secretes at 
the bottom of its corolla a sweet liquid, which is 
glutinous enough to retain prisoners several species 
of moths of the genus Sphynx, especially those which 
frequent the vine, the bind-weed, and the milk- 
thistle. 

Glow-worm.—The Italian glow-worm appears to be 
different from ours, for, according to M. Carrara, it 
has a bag or sac full of air, reaching from the mouth 
tothe abdomen. By means of this the phosphorescent 
matter is put in contact with the atmosphere, with- 
out the aid of the respiratory organs. It is used at the 
pleasure of the insect, and causes a combustion of the 
phosphorus, which renders its light bright and 
sparkling, while that of our own glow-worm is dull 
and steady. 

Mole.—In a memoir communicated te the Society 
of Natural Sciences at Neufchatel, a curious fact is 
stated respecting the mole. As it burrows under 
ground it always turnsits back to the sun, proceeding 
from east to west in the morning and west to east in 
the evening. 

New Oniscus.—A new species of the-Oniscus of 
Linneus, or the Woodlouse, abounds in Cuba, the 
characters of which have been determined by M. 
Guérin. This naturalist, suspecting that they might 
not be similar to the European species, although 
reported as such, procured several from that island, 
and found that they differ in the form of the head 
and antenna, and more especially inthe six anterior 
feet, which are furnished underneath with brushes of 
spines, club-shaped at the end, which serve to fix 
them upon polished and perpendicular surfaces ; 
hence their frequent occurrence in the houses of the 
Havyannah, 
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Sales by Auction. 


SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
COLLECTION OF ENGRAVINGS, 
By Messrs. SOU'THGA'TE & SON, at their Weekly Sale Rooms, 
22, Fleet-street, on TUESDAY April 18, and following day: 
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Now ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 31s. 6d. 
OSWORTH FIELD 
Or, THE FATE OFA PLANTAGENET. 
n Historical T 
By the Author of * Arthur of Brittany,’ &e. 
h, Eider, & Co. Cornhi 


hstpublished, in deny pre. ee 0 apofine ‘Town of Sydney 
HE FELONRY of NEW SOUTH WALES; 


being a faithful Picture of the real Romance of Life in 
Wany Bay. wea, Anecdotes of Botany Bay Society, &c. 
JAMES MUDIE, 
{Castle Forbes, an ites A ante for the Territory of New 
South 
__ Printed for the Author; and ‘sold by all Booksellers. 


ISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Earliest 
a ned to the Present Time ; in vine 4 is intended to 
nand want on Christian Princi 
iy fe CLERGY MAN of the CHURCH i” ‘ENGLAND. 
ne ésth FE ivingtoa ag > i - a —— 
Printed fo Rivington, St. 1 
Waerleo lone. i Pall pesca pion ait K< 


Volumes I. lh Het may be had in hoards, price 
Kw, éd.; or in Numbers, at 6d, each, 
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ahtered and improved by the Rev. CHARLES SIMEON, 
Late Fellow of King’s 5 College " py ige. 

Printed for Longman & Co. ; ichardson ; R. Scholey ; 
Baldwin & Cradock ; | Hatchard & Son 5, J.G & F. Rivington; 
Hamilton & Co. Duncan; Black & bo. ; Go hittaker & Co.; 
Simpkin & Co.; j. Hearne; L. & G. 3 Nisbet & Co.; and 


Houlston & Son. 
__ Of whom may be had, A 
The 12mo. Edition, larger type, price 4s. 6d. bound. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 4s. 6d. boards, 
ON THE HOLY CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


AROCHIAL LECTURES, delivered in Advent, 
1836, in the Parish Church of St. Mary Newington, Surrey. 
By WILLIAM J. IRONS, A. 
OF One een’s College, Oxon. Tue 103 
Printed for J. G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul's Chaschyest, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 
Lately published, by the same Author, . 
On the Whole Doctrine of Final Causes: a Dis- 
sertation, in Three Parts, with an Satoetyetacy Chapter, on 
the Character of Modern Deism. Svo. 7s. 
ond Edi 
GREEN'S DISEASES oF ‘THE SKIN. 
Just published, a sy revised, and with two coloured Plates 
il nORAC of the Si Skin Diseases. in 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. cloth, 
CTICAL COMPENDIUM of the 
nomen of the SKIN; including a Particular Con- 
sideration of the more frequent and tntvastatio forms of these 
Affections. Illustrated by numerous c 
By JONATHAN GREEN, uM. D., of 00, ‘Great Marlborough- 


eet, 
Member of the Royal College ors Surgeons, Landen. and formerly 
Surgeon in his Majesty’s Royal Navy. 








Dedicated, by Permission, to Sir Henry Halford, Bart. 
*,* For Reviews of the First Edition see the medical and 
general press of the period. 
Whi saber & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





THE EDINBURGH 


EDICAL | and SURGICAL JOURNAL, 
CXXX1-— APRIL, 1827, 


Contents: Dr. C rawaie® 8s Clinical Report of Fever Cases in the 
Royal ppires ary—Sir George Ballin, ngall's 's Cases in Military Sur- 

ery—Mr. Sidey on Scarlet Fever— Lewins on Colchicum— 
fr. Knox on the Pulsations of the Heart—Dr, 
Cataract—Dr. Imlac 


obertson on 
on Softening, Erosion and Perforation of 
the Stomach—Dr. George Bell's Case of Lithotomy—Dr. Charl- 
ton’s Case of Repeated Cesarean Section—Dr. Ogston on the 
Marks of Death by Submersion. 

The Critical Analysis embraces Reviews of Mémoires de 
l'Académie Royale de Médecine—Mart on Nervous Diseases— 
Report of the Select Committee on Medical Education—Solly 
on the Brain—Clark’s Anatomy of the Nervous System—Ander- 
son's Comparative Anatomy of the Nervous System—Curling 
on Tetanus—Malgaigne, Manuel de Médecine Operatoire. 

The Medical Intelligence includes the most recent and valu- 
able information regarding discoveries, additions, or improve- 
ments in the various departments of Medical Science. 

Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh; Longman & Co. London. 
This day, price 7s. 6d. with an Pograving, 
THE EDINBURGH : 
N EW PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL. 
Congacted by Profesor JAMESO 
APRIL—JULY, 1837. 

Contents: Mr. Sons's ‘Scarce in Wollaston’s Gonio- 
meter—Nidda on the Mineral Springs of Iceland—Mr. Gal- 
braith’s New Pocket Box Circle—Mr. Sang's Method of Mea- 
suring Surface and Solidity— Mr, Galbraith © nm the erroneous 
Geographical Position of many Points in the | Firth of ee 
Dr. Boué on the Geography and Geology of Northern Tur 
Mr. Henwood on Electric Currents—and many other Articles 
of interest and importance. 

Under the head Scientitic Intelligence are given the latest 
observations = Sesoventes 3 in Meteorology, Zoology, Geology, 
Miperalaay, & 

Adam & harles ‘Diack, Edinburgh ; Longman & Co. London. 

Second Edition, prices 
DISSERTATION ON THE 
ROGRESS of ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY, 
“Sr daMtS MEA the. H 7th and 18th Centuries. By the Right 
NTOSH. Witha Preface by the Rev. 


WHEW At. M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 


“Done with taste, discrimination, and, as far as the sabject 
would admit, that ease and pevevscuity,, which 4 fre = the 
com lete mastery of a congenial subject."’— Quarter! 

hat inimitable ‘ Dissertation on Sthieal Phifocopay. which 
. prefixed to the new edition of the Encyclopedia. RANCIS 

EFrREY. 

Adam & Charles Black, Btiakursh Longman & Co. ; Simpkin 
& Marshall; Whittaker & and Hamilton, Adams & Co. 
sondon ; and John C: aah, Dublin. 


NE W WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, THE 
IDE, = 3$d., will be published on Saturpay, the 
22nd, ps. the latest Intelligence of Public Events, and full 
Information upon all subjects of General Interest. 
Advertisements, single or first line, 1s., afterwards 6d. per 
line besides Tax on each Advertisement, ls. 

“They may do better by sending up a bili taking off the duty 
altogether, and not keeping up the complicated machinery and 
the extensive establishment necessary for levying the paltry 
tax of one penny on each newspaper. _ eae t 8th, 1836—Lor 
Lyxpuvurst's advice— Mirror of Parliamen 

A amg? Edition pupae every Saturday at Two o'clock, 
by Henry Hooper, at the corner of Catherine-street, Strand. 
Office for Communications and Advertisements, which must be 
transmitted before Eight o clock on Wednesday nights, at | 

all East.—All Letters to - post paid, ers receiv 














by all Newsagents and Bookse! 
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MAGNETISM. 
This ay, is published. price 6s. illustrated by upwards of 100 
Rh AT on W 7s and a Chi “ of Magnetic TT SM. 
A TR ISE on MAGNE 
B Lt Bk), 1m, L.L.D. F. 4 Zz 
mber of the Royal Institute of France. 
Adam & Charles Black. Edinburgh ; ae & Co. London. 
his day is published, price 5s. 
N ELEMENTARY TREATISE on LATIN 
PROSODY, illustrated by Copious Examples, and Critical 
Remarks ; together | with Rules for the Composition of the dif- 
ferent Kinds 0 
By WILLIAM. RAMSAY, M.A.., of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Professor of Humanity in the University of Glasgow, 
a, man, Rees, Orme, Brown, & Co. London ; — Black- 
¢ Son, Edinburgh ; John Smith & Son, Glasgow 
Published this day, with 15 Engravings, price Su. 
THE THIRD EDITION OF 
HE NERVOUS SYSTEM of the HUMAN 
BODY, as PEondon, W in a Series of Papers read before the 
Royal Society of London — an Appendix of Cases and 
Consultations on Nervous Di 
By Sir CHARLES BELLS K. G.H. FP.R.S.L. & E. 
Professor of Surgery in the University of Edinburgh 
Memberof the Council, and Professor of Anatomy and Su 
Royal College of Surgeons of London; Fellow of the f yal 
College of Surgeons of Edinburgh ; and late Senior Gunpeen, of 
the Middlesex Hospital. 
Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh ; Longman & Co. London. 
CALDERON. 
Just published, sin val. fe. 8vo. with a Portrait, el tly bo 
att cloth, and lettered Mpeioe 6s cs bd. pee 
E+ MAGICO PRODIGIOSO; 
4 LA VIDA as SUENO; 
EL PRINCIPE. CONSTANTE. 
De. Dos P. CALDERON DE LA BA 
London: H. Senior, 28, Upper ity _—_ 
Milliken & Son, Dublin j Laing & Forbes, Edinburgh ; Ho : 
Compafia, Ca 
HE HON. MISS GRIMSTON’S PRAYER- 
BOOK and LESSONS. 
POCKET AND LARGER EDITION. 
nged in such a manner that each volume separately is 
> — 4 = itself; one for the Morning Service; another for 
e . 


Price of the Pocket Edition. 
In Turkey Morocco extra, 24s. orocco plain, 2ls. 
calf, gilt leaves, 16s. 
Price of the larger Edition. 
In Turkey Morocco extra orocco plain, 30s. In calf, 25s. 
London; John Hatchard & Son, 187, Piecadilly ; and may be 
procured through any Bookseller. 
This day is published. in 2 vols. 8vo. price 18s. 
HE PIRATE of the GULF; or, LaFITTE. 
An Historioal Romance 
Printed for A. K. Newman & Co. Leadenhall-street, London. 
Where may be had, lately publishe 
Hawks of Hawk Hollow. By Dr. Bird. 3 vols, 


8vo. . 7s. board: 


Abdalla the Moor and Spanish Knight. 4 vols. 
W2mo. UW. 4s. 


The Yemassee; an Indian Tale. 3vols. 18s. 

Nun’s Picture. By the Author of ‘Children of 
the Abbey.’ 3 vols. 8vo. «il. 11s. 

London Nights’ itatadanente. By Leitch 
3 vols. 


In neat 





Ritchie. 8vo. 10s. 

Robert D’Artois; a Romance. 8vo. 
u. 

Cavaltens of yawns an Historical Romance. 
3 vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d. 

mweLis's TRAVELS, ETC. 
ust ready,in 1 vol. post 8vo. 
HE TYROL, with a GLANCE aT Bavaria, 
By H. D. INGLIS. 


0, by the same Author r, 
mn revels i in the Footsteps of Don Quixote. With 
by 








3. 
‘a published, the 2nd Edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 1. 1s. 
Spain. By the Author of ‘A Journey through 
Ireland in 1834," &c. &c. With an Introductory Chapter, giving 
an Outline of the Proceedings in the Peninsula since 
lamented Author's decease. 


4. 
The Channel Islands: Jersey, Guernsey, Alder- 


ney, &c. 2nd Edition, | vol. price 12s., with Illustrations and 
aps. 
“ An elegant guide to these islands."’— Spectator. 
a Walks through Many Lands. 


™ “Au “pleasing. and Ly s interesting. 
ttaker 


In 2 vols. 
"*_ Athenaum. 
Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
Mrs ae 4 Bagemevren, sw ee ETC. 
, post 8vo. with a Map, 9s. cloth, 


PERSONAL NARRATIVE of a TOUR 
through NORWAY, SWEDEN, and DENMARK. 





thor of ‘Spain,’ * The Tyrol,’ &e. 
“A more delightful volume has not for some time attracted 
our notice."’—Lilerary Gazette. 


Also, just published, by the same Author, 


4th Edition. in 1 vol. post 8vo. with a Map of Ireland, and a 
Chart of the Shannon, price 12s. cloth, 
A Journey throughout Ireland, during the Spring, 
Summer, and Autumn of 1834 
“He would refer to a passage in arecent work on Ireland by 
Mr. Inglis, which, he believed, was regarded by both sides as 
impartial.’ "_Lorb STANLEY in the House of pene 
“ A witness beyond suspicion." — Quarterly Rev: 
“ Written in an honest and - spirit.” edinburgh Rev. 
And, New Edition, in 1 was post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
Switzerland, the South of France, and the Pyre- 
nees. in 1830. 
* These countries are portrayed with all the graphic energy 
which so peculiarly distinguishes the author's writings.”’— 


Sunday Times. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
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HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, Parts 1 to 


47, and several Hundred Odd Parts and Index, are now 
offered at lv. a Part, and a liberal allowance to the Trade.— 
Apply to C. Hatchett, Wholesale Stationer, 3, Maiden-lane, 
Secn-strest, Cheapside. —N.B. A liberal price given for Waste 
remy, Parliamentary Reports, he &ec. All letters to be post 


rNHE IMPERIAL CLASSICS. 


Part I. of the WORKS of ARCHDE ACON PALSY . 
form Fourteen Parts) will be ready on the aor 
foctralt, ne le ly. <-Also, Part 5 o BURNET'S Sus RY OF 


London: 
eller: 





Ww Mes: Smith, 1, Bouverie-street ; and sold by all 





THE FAMILY LIBRARY, VOL. 63, 
This day is published, embellished with a Postralt and other 
ngravings, price 5s. in cloth boa 3 
KETCHES of IMPOSTURE, DEC EPTION, 
and Cc REDULITY ; forming Vol. 630f the Family Library. 
“The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 
And these are of them,”"—Shakspeare. 
“ The prejudice of Credulity may, in some measure, be cured 
by learning to set a high value on truth.” — Watts. 
London: printed for Thomas Tegg & Son, 73, Cheapside; and 
may be be » Procured, by order, of any Bookseller in the United 
ingd 


PETER PARLEY’S TALES ABOUT THE SUN, MOON, 
AND STARS. 

In 1 very handsome volume, printed by Whittingham, gui 
lished with 133 Cuts, price only 4s. 6d. in fancy boards 
ETER PARLEY’S TALES ABOUT THE 

SUN, MOON, AND STARS; alsothe late Comet: a new 
ong! im roved edition, with great additions. 

e evening of a long toilsome life, if a man were to be 
obliged solemnly to declare, what, without any exception, has 
been the most lovely thing which, on the surface of this earth, 
it has been his good fortune to witness, I aenneive that, without 
hesitation, he might reply,‘ Tue Minp or a younG CuiLp.” 

“ We observe with what delivht a child beholds light—colours 

—flowers—truit, and every new object that meets his eye; and 

we all know, that (before his judgment be permitted tointerfere) 

for many years he feels—or rather suffers—a thirst which is 
almost insatiable. 

* He desires, and very naturally desires, to know what the 
Moon is ?—What are the Stars ?—Where the rain, wind, : 
frost come from ?—With ingocent simplicity, he asks, aes 
becomes of the light Vr a candle, when it is blown out? Any 
story, or any history, he pgrecdity. devours.” 

,ondon : printed for Thomas Tegg & Son, 73, Cheapside j and 
sold by all Booksellers: where, also, may be had, gratis, Frank 

Howard's Letter to Peter Parley, 


GIRDLESTONE’S COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE. 
Just published, in aro, RF, 9s., the Second Part, containing 
Leviticus, N and Deuteronomy, o 


HE OLD TE s’ TAMEN T, with a ComMEN- 
F TARY, consisting of short Lectures for the daily Use of 
‘amilies. 
By the Rev. CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A. 
Vicar of Sedgley, Staffordshire. 

In this Edition of the Bible it has been one ¢ chief object to sup- 
ply Families with an Exposition for daily Neading. The Scrip- 
ture is divided into paragraphs of convenient length; and the 
explanatory and practical matter is digested, under each por- 
tion, intv one continuous Lecture, so as to require no previous 
examination on the part of those who read. it to their families. 
At the same time it is hoped, that the pains which have been 
taken to explain all obvious difficulties, and to derive from each 
passage its appropriate lesson, whether of doctrine or of duty. 
will render the work no less useful to those who study the Wor 
of God in private. 

Printed tor J. G. & # Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterlov-place, Pall Mall. 








Of whom may be had, 
The First Part, containing Genesis and Exodus, 
price 9s.; or the two Parts i in 1 Vol. “18s. 
Also, The New Testament, with a Commentary. 
In 2 vols. 8v0. price 1. 16s.; or in Fou Parts, at 9s. each. 


. Cl ru ny r HOPE'S improved Editions of DEBRETT’S 
PE each in one volume 


oan ARON 
EBRETI ‘s COMPLE: T E PEERAGE of the 
United Kingdom of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 
Edited by W IL LIAM COURTHOPE, Ley ‘Twenty-first Edition, 
with Additions, price 1/. 8s. in cloth and lettered. 
Debrett’s Baronetage of England, by the same 
Editor. The Seventh Edition, with Additions, price 1/. 5s. 
‘These two Works are elegantly and uniformly printed, and 
are brought down to the present time; the Arms are engraved 
in a very superior style, from drawings by Harvey 
London : payted fors.< . Rivington; J. ew. T. Clarke; 
Longman & ( Cadell: John Rie ataeOn 5 p a M. Richard- 
Baldwin ‘% *Cradock ; agster; Booker; J. Booth; 
ard & Son; R.  ahY Hamilton ‘& Co. 3 Bates & 
2 Simpkin &. Co.; Allen & Co. ; Hodgson; J. Hearne; 
nf Pickering; T. & Ww Boone ; Rises & Son; and J. Tem- 
pleman. 














168, ae c adilly. — 13, 1837. 
a few days will he published, p: 
THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN REVIEW ; 
or, EUROPEAN QUARTERLY JOURNAL, No. VIII. 


Conten 
I. Colonial Legislation ;—Cape of Good I 
1. Melfort’s Im meer ssions of England; + of an 
Artillery 
I. Political Press in , 
V. Napoleon's Comments on Cesar's Commentaries. 
Vv. ~~ Corporations ;—Centralisation and Localisa- 
tion. | 
VI. Cooke's \ 
. Cracow 
Vv - Misgoverament of Ireland. 
ee ture of the Vixen. 
~ Ba lot, Reasons against. 
«* Vols. 1. « IL, and IIL. A 1 to 6), may be had, neatly 
bound | in he alf-russia, lls. 67. 
mes Ridg way & Sonee and all Booksellers. 


With many Engravings ~ i se a 2 Steel Plates, No. IV. 


HE NU MISMATIC A dualealaaass 
Transactions of the Huraiometic Soc 
ONGE AKERMAN, F.S. mg Aa Sec. N.S. 
Contents: 1, On the Coins of the Anc ient Britons—2. Roman 
Coins denominated * Restored’—3. Coinage of Florence in the 
Middle Ages—4. Weights of Jewish Coins described by Bayer— 
5. Unpubli ished Coins of Carausius and Allectus—6. Revival by 
Dr. Walsh of a refuted Error—Transactions of the Numismatic 
Society—The Pontefract Siege Money—Farthings of Queen 
Anne—Pewter Farthings of the 17th Century—Coins of Claudius 
relating to the Conquest of Britain—False Colning of the Com- 
monwealth Money at Deptford—Correspondenc Cc. 
olume the First may now be had, price 138. in cloth. 
E. Wilson, jun. 25, King William-street, London Bridge. 


II 
I 


of Bolingb Phil. h 


‘oke ot pay. 
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ki dited by JOHN 
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e Just published, price 
RANSPORTATION and ‘GOLONIZATION ; 
or, the Causes of the Comparative Failure of the Trans- 
portation System in the Australian Colonies; with Suggestions 
for ensuring its future efficiency in subserviency to extensive 


Colonization. 
JOHN DUNMORE LANG, D. 


D. 
Principal va the Australian College, and Senior alster of the 


urch of Scotlandin New South es. 
London : ‘y. Valpy, Red _Lion-court, Fleet-street; Bell & 
Bradfute, Edinburgh ; and all other Booksellers. 


BISHOP OF NORWICH. 
Pee Admirers of this consistent and truly apos- 
lic. 
IKENES 


Bishop ae respectfully informed, that a striking 
of the late RIGHT REVEREND FATHER IN 
Lie HE SRY nol ad » by Epwarpbs, froma Painting by 
Hayter, 4to. size, 2s. ; large paper, 3s. also a most 
faithful LIKENESS of hie ORDSE IP, from a Painti ng by Sir 
M. A. Suee, President of the Ro val Academy, engraved in 
Mezzotint by C. TurNER, size of Plate 22 by 16 inches, 7s. 6d. ; 
roofs, 15s., of which there are but few, and those very fine,— 
may be obtained (a Now Road, by letter to he post paid) at No. 3, 
Osnaburgh-place, New Road, Regent's Park. 


ODGE’S PORTRAITS and MEMOIRS of 
ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONAGES, at one-third the original 
rice. Part II., price Five Shillings, is now published, coutain- 
ing the following P ortraiss + 
THOMAS OSBO FIRST DUKE OF LEEDS. 
EARL OF ARGYLL. 











EN 
BokoTay SIDNEY, COU ‘NTESS OF SUNDERLAND. 
The Work is also being published in Monthly Numbers, each 
containing Three Portraits, price Half-a-Crown, reduced from 
7s.6d. No. Il. is now ready. Specimens may be seen at all 
Bookse llers. 
anne: William Smith, 1, Bouvesio-strest; sold by Fraser 
Co. Edinburgh ; and Curry *& Co. Dublin 


NOW READY 





NEW WORK by THE COUNTESS OF 
BLESSINGTON, 
HE VICTIMS OF SOCIETY. 


A NEW ¥ ORK BY ‘MISS M. L. BOYLE, 
THE sT ATE PR ISONER. 


ANEW WORK BY - KS. BUTLER —(late Fanny 
mble 
THE 8ST alt g dev ILLE. 
A NEW wour By wns. SHELLEY, 


THE MARRIED UNMARRIED, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ I seaepeme S REVISITED.’ 


ANEW WORK BY THE ‘AUTHOR OF‘ MAKANNA,’ 
THE PICAROON, 
Just ready. 
Saunders & Otley, Condui eet, Hanover-square. 
Published t y, post 8vo. 
APOLEON IN COUNCIL; being the 
OPINIONS of BONAPARTE delivered in the COUNCIL 
of STATE. 
By BARON PELET (De la Lozére), 
Late Minister of Public Instrac tee fA wyanee. 
Translated by Captain BASIL HALL, I 
Assisted by the Author, who has contemated Tene 
Explanatory Note 
Robert Cadell, ainburah 3 Whitts aher & Co. London. 
f wh 


n may be had, 
1. Schloss Hainfeld. Second Edition. 
2. Hall's Fragments: First, Second, and Third 
eres. 
3. Hall’s North America. 


Just published, with a Portrait of Henry, beautifully engraved 
by Dersburen. from Houbraken after Holbein, price 5s. in 


1 
et KING HENRY the EIGHTH, 








ire. of 
founded on Authentic and Original Documents (some of 
them not before published); including an Historical View of 
his Reign; with Biographical Sketches of Wolsey, More, Eras- 
mus, Cromwell, C ir ey and other Eminent Contemporaries. 
By PATRICK PRASE R TY TLER, Esq. F.S.A. 5 
Being No. XXII. of the Edinburgh Cabinet Library 

Printed for Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Simpkin, Marshall, 
& Co. London. 

Just published, in 8vo. price 12s., the SCO Volume of 
HE HISTORY of OTLAND. 
y P. F. TYTLER, '— 

This volume pr hs the important period of the Reforma- 
tion. The materials from which the greater portion of this 
volume has been composed, consist of the original letters and 
papers of Knox; the Lord James, afterwards the Regent Mur- 
ray; the Queen Dowager, Mary of Guise; Lord Burgleigh ; the 
Secretary, Lethington ; Argyle, Glencairn, and others, who 
were the principal movers and actors of the times. To these 
and other manuscript sources, the Author has had full access, 
and they have enabled him to throw light on much that has 
p mewn been obscure, and to settle some points, till now keenly 

ispute 
*.* Volumes I. to V., price 12s. each. 

William Tait, Edinburgh; Longman & Co., and Simpkin, 

Marshall, & Co., London; and John Cumming, Dublin 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 
GUIDO SORELLI’S NEW WORK, 
An English Edition Fmd res ady, bountifally bound, with three 


ortraits, price 
ONFESSIONS to SILVIO ‘PELLICO. 


“Guido Sorelli is a man of talent and sincerity, and has 
one us a faithful record of his experience.’’—The Christian 
A te. 

“ Sorelli’s life is both curious and interesting.” —Li'. 

“We must not forget to add that Guido Sorelli has an addi- 
tional claim to the respect of English readers, as the translatorof 
* Paradise Lost;’ and that the indications of a mind of no ordi- 
nary powers are evident throughout his most recent work." 
New Monthly Magazine. 

“The * Confessions’ are full of interest, and will be read with 
avidity.’’—Sunda 

* These “Confe ssions” lay bare the whole nature of the writer, 
and present at once his intellectual and moral portraiture. In 
both , Seepees Guido Sorelli claims to be highly regarded.” — 
Court 

Printed for the Author, 18. Piccadilly ; Sherwood & Co. Pater- 
noster-row ; P. Rolandi, 20, Berners-street ; and Simpkin & Mar- 
shall, Stationers "Shall-court 








Gazette. 





is day is 
OMCEOPATHY BRIEFLY EX EXAu, 

in a Letter to Sir EN ra Be Rew. 
Ss. Highley, 22, ety London. 


Just pub! published, in 12mo. price 10s. 6d. . in boards, the and Baim 


MANUAL of the RUDIMENTS of 


OLOGY ; containing an Abridgment of Bi 
Elements—an Anal ysis of Paley’ «Evidences rem 
Bishop Pearson on the Creed—and a brief Exposition 
Thirty-nine Articles, chiefly from Bishop Burnet—together fs 
other msiscellancens ‘Matters connected with Jewish Rite 
Ceremonies, &c. & rik 
Of Christ Coll 76 See idl Ae nips >. 
rist College, Cambridge; Rector of Sotby; 

Bamburgh : and Heed Nii of Harnesetie Grammar 

rinte or 3.¢ ivington, St. 
Waterlse-pince, Pall Mall - scans hurchyard, and 


This day is published, in 3 vols. 8v0. 36s. hds. 

ROOFS and ILLUSTRATIONS: of the 
ATTRIBUTES of GOD, from the Fact: 

Physical Universe, being the Foundation ‘of fa Low ae 


vealed Rel 
By JOHN MACCULLOCH, M.D. F.R.S. Se. 








y JOH 
¥ The tN inti things of Him from the creation of 
are clearly seen, being understood by the Stowe that are wat 
even His eternal power and godheed.” mans, i. 20, 

“ The gifted author's name and eminence have long been 
known in connexion with Natural Science ; but it now a 
that all his devotion to that and other departments of 
knowledge has been made subservient to this his last and ables 
work, which we c onfidently predict will hand d — his celebrity 
tothe latest times.’ Papers. Review, i Aageeond 

rom creation, the author traces the rogressive changes 
the earth, and brings enlightened views of ev 4 rience to bear 
upon the question.”"—Literary Gazette, April 
James Duncan, 37, Kchaietantoe 





—_——___ 
TEXT BOOK OF ENGLISH oa. See 
Just published, in post 8vo. price 5s. 6d. ¢ 
PRACTICAL SYSTEM of Ri ETORI; 
or, the Principles and Rules of Style, inferred from Bn 
om les of Welling, se with \MUEL P. NE mit Prpeortation ae 
tyle. y . P. 
Professor of Rhetoric in Bowisio College 1 
The Treatise on Rhetoric now offered to the B: rs 
was first published by Professor Nowe in the year | 
Text Book, for the use of the Students of Bowdoin Coll 
which time it was received with considerable faves, leg 
since come into general use in the United States. @ present 
edition is undertaken with the concurrence of the bets who 
has made numerous improvements upon his last (the Fifth) 
Edition, and adapted his illustrations to the use of the English 
stude 
“Loudon Published by John R. Priestley, 47, High Holborn. 
<prensnoceplectvanmesnaiaiaaeiae 
NEW “EDIT ION REDUCED IN Yon 
Just TPL ETE vol. 12mo. neatly bound. pri 


A co MPLETE. SYSTEM of COMMERCIAL 
ART fHMETIC ; containing a new and improved Ex 
nation of the Theory of the Science, with an extensive applica 
tion of its principles to the various branches of Commerce, 
according to the existing practices of Trade, and numerous 

Rules for’ pertooming Mental Calculations. 


y WILLIAM TATE, Jun. 













Also. 

An Appendix to the Commercial Arithmetic, ex- 
hibiting the Methods employed by Merchants, Bankers, and 
Brokers, forthe valuations of Merchandise, Mental perCeni 
Interest Accounts in Accounts-Current, Public Funds, Marine 
Insurances, Standarding in Gold and Silver, Arbitrations of Bx- 
change in Bills, Bullion, and Merchandise, and actnal and ro 


forma Statements of British and Foreign Invoices and A 


ccoul 
By W. Tate, Jun. Neatly bound, price 2s. 6d., both = 
bound together, 4s. 6d. 

e rules are clear, and more precise than usual. The ex 
ercises are neatly composed, and have a greater relation to the 
actual business of the world than is customary with elementary 
books; whilst, toevery branch that will admit of it, rules for 
mental calculations, or short cuts to answer, are added.”— 
Spectators 

“s Effinzham Wilson. 88, Royal Exchange. 


NEW WORKS 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme & Co. London 
ACRED HISTORY of the WORLD, philoso- 
phically considers ed,ina . —¥ of Letters toa Son. 
By SHARON TURNER, F.S.A. and R.A.S.L. 
The T hard aa i Volume, 8vo. 14s. 


ATTEEA: A Romance. 3 vols. 
y G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
Author of‘ The Gin sy,’ ‘One in ‘a Thousand,’ &e. 

“In this production, ae ‘displays to great ady antage all the 
excellencies of the writer, we have his research, his descriptive 

owers, his style, his identification of character, his poetry, 
Ristorical accuracy, and his actual presentation of remote 
times, mingled with h all the interest of a well-conceived and 
finely-executed story."’—Literary Gazette. 


3. 
Seas AND THE no lg 
r, Diary of a Summer's Excursio' 
By the Rev. RICHARD BURGESS, Author of * The © Topography 
and Antiquities of Rome.” 2 vols. fe. 8vo. 

* Accurate and excellent guides to travellers 4: = ; follow 
the author's path in exploring countries of the deepest interest. 
His route was extensive, and his observations are of theclearest 
and most satisfactory order.”"—Literary Gazette. 


4. 
VISIT TO CON yyy tig 
By JOHN AULDJO, Esq. F.G.S. 
Author of * Ascent * Mont Blanc.” 10s. 6d. 


SELECTIONS FROM TH i EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
With a Preliminary Dissertation and Notes. 
Edited by MAURICE CROSS, Esq. 
4 large vols. $vo. 3d. 3s. bds. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF GEOGRAPHY; 
Comprising a complete Description of the Earth; exhibiting 
its relation to the Heavenly Bodies, its Physical Structure. the 
Natural History of each C mn pe and the Industry, © ———- 
Political snstiengons, soa Civ d Social State of all Nations. 
By GH San ay S.E. 
Assisted in gun het Prof. Wailace ; Geology, &c. by 
Prof. Jampessn 5 Botany, &e. _by Sir W. ooker; 
oology, Ww. rey 
In one thick volume of upwards of 1500 p 
Maps, drawn by Sidney Hail, and upwards o! 
ravings on m rawings by Swainson, T. 
owerby, Strutt, &e. representing the most remarkable onjects 
of, Nature and Art in every region of the globe. 3l. hf.-¥ 
e€ most perfect on the subject.”"—. 
“It is without a rival,”"—Asiatic Journal. 
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e is mu 


most efficacious Treatment of, Diseases; 


t ons, Medical 
| ¢ eyo ara Th er bole sand = compecmencive 
Op Tomling’ peaical the e ‘amilies, an inva ids 
sitio o— iB CRA vice of an invaluable friend, 
1) A it as the advice of an c, uable friend, to 
together eal pee in the hour 0 of need, without any doubt of 
sh Rites benefited by its wisdom. ‘Literary Chronicle. 

“ [tis altogether deserving of perma: ent popularity.”’—London 
neumbent of rey ene of the very best and most useful books published in 
mar Sehoo|, modern times.” —Monthly Olio. 
chyard, ang “The public demand for. this work is a proof that its value is 

duly appreciated. —prery disease that flesh is heir to, with its 
Va are so munute iy described, that mistake is scarcely 


ible." —Bristol Journ: 


‘pete inthis 1 thick vol. ition, price 16s. 
by ditton bes eccived additions, and the 


TODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE: a Po- 
pular Treatise, exhibiting the Symptoms, Causes, and 


with a copious Collec- 
anagement of Children, 








S of we ished by Simpkin, ‘Marshall & Co., and Hatchards, Lon- 
| Laws p... rola by all Bookselle ; 
iral and Re. Also, by the same Author, in 8vo. price 10s. boards, 
2, On the Diseases of Females; a Treatise illus- 
FCS. &e, their Symptoms, Causes, Varieties, and Treatment. 
“: the world With numerous instructive Cases, Including the Diseases and 
gre made, Management of Pregnant and Lying-in Women. Designed as a 
has Companion, to the Author's * Moderns Domestic Medicine.’ Con- 
ng well n Appendix on the proper Principles of the Treatment 
now 
its of of 
sande PREC nial pertormance, ant should. fat o pecs fa 
is celebrity OT ost desirable acquisition.’ "Reading Mercury, 2 2nd “June. 
e changes of Albemarle-street, April, 1837. 
lence to bear . “ 
MR. MURRAY'S LIST OF BOOKS NOW READY. 
YRON’S WORKS competeteE in 1 voLuME, 
TION AY; all the Notes tained in the § Volumes 
oth, inom — Bishop Heber, George Ellis, 
. ockhart, Rev, » amen, 
“) bs RIC; etic t Sot, Samuel Rogers. 
n rom Ex. With a beautiful Portrait, and a Vignette Title, pn by 
on English finden. Printed with peculiar beauty in a new type, ak 8vo. 
US wily Twenty Shillings, handsomely bound. (In a few days.) 
ritish Il. 
oun Sermons on the Lessons, the Gospel, or the Epistle, 
our, and has yor every SUNDAY IN THE YEAR. Preached in the Parish 
he Church of Hodnet, Salop. By the late Reginald Heber, M.A., 
Author, who hector x soenst, and afterwards Lord ishop of Calcutta. 
(th dyols. 8¥0. ° Ill. 
the! Travels in Crete. By Robert Pashley, A.M. 
h Holborn. PS.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. With a Map, 
and nearly 70 [lustrations, on Wood and Stone. 2 vols. 8vo. 42s. 
ICE. Avery few Copies = printed in 4to., with Proof Plates on 
ce 2s. 6d, paper, price . 
ERCIAL IV. 
‘oved Expla- The Chase—the Turf—and the Road. By 
sive applica [i Nimrod. Consisting of the Popular Series of Papers ori inally 
Commerce, inserted in the Quarterly Review. revised and eee a 
dn illustrated with 13 Plates by 1." and a Portrait of Nisa 
by Daniel Maclise, R.A. 8vo,. 
metic, ex- The Highlanders of Scotland : their Origin, His- 
ankers, and wry, and Antiquities. With a Sketch of their Manners and 
er Centages, ms,and an Account of the Clans into which they were 
nds, Marine dyided, and of the State of Society which existed among them. 
itions of Ex. By William F. Skene. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 
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‘both Part The Works of Oliver Goldsmith. Now first col- 


Original Pieces, and_others hitherto un- 


beens hag man 





8, New Burlington-street, April 14. 
M R. BENTLEY gas Just PUBLISHED 
THE anata NEW WORKS. 

LADY MA EY (MONTAGU. 

Edit 4 a LORD S RARNCL 
Incinding upwards of 150 Letters Tr betore 
A Memoir of the Court of George I. b 
AND A LIFE OF THE AUTHORESS. 
Illustrative Ancodotes and Notes are also added, and the sup- 
pressed passages restored. 
3 vols. 8vo. with unaaee ne Portraits, from original Paintings. 
Il. 
JAC K BR ‘. G. 
By THEODORE HOOK, Es 
Author of ‘ Sastanes and Doings,’ ‘ Maxwell,” ie. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Ill. 
ENGLAND, 
UNDER SEVEN ADMINIS" og ggg 


By ALBANY FONBLANQUE 
3 vols. post 8vo. “ee bumerous 


TH mS oe PONDENCE OF 
WOR 


re, published, 
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Pan sits. 


ABEL ALLNUTT. 
By JAMES MORIER, Esq. 
Author of ‘ Hajji Baba,’ * —_— &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


















AN ACCOUNT OF AN ‘EXPEDITION INTO THE 
NTERIOR OF NEW HOLLAND. 
Edited by the LADY MARY FOX. 1 vol. post 8vo. 


v 
a R Cc O N. 
By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Author of * sn ng 3 vols. post 8vo. 


SEMILASSO. IN AFRICA; 
Gy, ADVES 5 55 5* Pe ALGIERS, 
nd other Parts of RICA 
By PR ine E PU CRUE MUSRAU, 

Author of the’ ‘Tour of a German Prince.’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Vill. 

THE BEST NAVAL HISTORY. 

Edited by CAPTAIN CHAMIER, R.N. 

Complete in 6 vols., neatly bound, price 2/. lis. ; or in 10 Parts, 
price 5s. each, (any of which may had separately.) embel- 
hed with 24 Portraits of the most distinguished Officers, &c. 

JAMES’S FAVES HISTO 
OF GREAT BRITAI 
WITH A CONTINUATION OF 
THE HISTORY TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
By CAPTAIN CHAMIER, R.N. 
The following are nearly ready. 


I. 
MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED WOMEN. 
Edited ¢. G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
Author of ‘ Darnley,’ * De L’Orme,’ &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
Portraits. 
‘I. 
THE T H US A; 
AN AL STORY. 
CAPTAIN ACHAMIER, 


Author of ‘ Ben” race,’ * _ of a Sailor,’ Pg 3 vols. post 8vo. 


RORY, “Oya © RE; 


CE. 
B SAMUEL. tov ER, Esq 
Author of * ie 








al. The ex 0 be Goldsmith's, with Notes By James Prior, Esq., ends and Stories of Ireland,’ &c. 

lation to the iathor of the ‘ Life of Goldsmith.” With Laniee ape Illustra- | 3 vols. post 8vo., with numerous Illustrations, designed and 

elementary JM tons of the Scenery of Goldsmith's Life and Works. Printed etched by the Author. 

we Lal for wiformly with ‘ Prior's Life of Goldsmith.’ 4 vols. 8vo. 2/. 8s. Iv 

2 ° 

¥ Vil. In Monthly Parts, rice 5s. each, to be completed in Ten Parts, 
Johnsoniana; or, a Supplement to Boswell’s ot ublished Jeomodintely,) 

— Bei ing Anecdotes and Sayings of &; Johncen. Fe | THE HISTORY ¢ M. fq — OLUTION. 
amy wit t t t ’ fe o “ 

Johnson,’ and ‘ Johnson’ 's Works, : ileetonte d wi y Ragrey- With Illustrative so 1 a from the most authentic 

i consisti f Portraits, Views, and Fac-similes f Auto- 
“ii By FREDERICK SHOBERL, Esq. 

* L . And em bellished wit bie 

a Fine Portraits of the most distinguishe aracters, 

at Principles of Geology. By Charles Ly ell, F.R.S. | And Views bf all the great Events waich occurred during that 
thedition, with numerous Additions and Improvements, and memorable Epoch 
Gnew Illustrations, consisting of Maps, Sections and Figures of Richard Bentley, New Burlington-ctrest, 

' &e. Fossils. 4 vols. 12mo. 28s. PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HIS MAJESTY. 

tage all the . ies 

te On 18th March was published VoLUME THE First of 

sit @THE LIFE OF W 
ceived ua SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 


7 By J. G. LOCKHART, Esa. 
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HIS LITERARY EXECUTOR. 
Edinburgh: ROBERT CADELL. London: JOHN MURRAY; and WHITTAKER & CO. 
Votume THE Seconp on Monday Ist May. 





NOW READY, 





, °S SPANISH SKETCHES; 
m ROBERTS SH §S S; 
REVIEW, COMPRISING 
Ss. : 
Madrid, Seville, Granada, Cordova, Burgos, Xeres, Malaga, Gibraltar, 
ry; Carmona, &c. &c. 
; exhibiting Price, Imperial Folio, tinted, 4/. 4s. half-bound, 
ructure. the “These Si ketches are ren from the massive and picturesque specimens of Moorish and Gothic architecture, in which Spain is 
Commerce, sill so very rich.”"—Chro 
1 Nations. lames of the interiors are > most vividly drawn: perhaps the most interesting as it is novel is ‘ The Interior of the Chapel of the 
&e. by Sunnery of the Virgin at Carmona, during the Service of Matins by the Holy Sisterhood.” ”— Athenew 
ey. C. «abe grandeur and richness of | the subjects and skill in the treatment are most admirable."’— Specia 
oker; These Sketches are executed in Eeheqreahy, and form a rich folio volume ; their iso by se are furnished by the venerable and 
ith 8 imposing Gothic churches of the Peninsu “a. by - | gy and Roman remains, and a by scenes of general picturesque interest. 
3v0. ‘her En delicacy, fidelity, and fine effect with which Mr. Roberts has executed these Sketches—heightened as they = by the intro- 
) qe er n of | light tints into his lithography—has fully ae the interest which L pe calculated to excite.’ 
“bl aos ere is no country in which the gorgeous pageantry of the Catholic religion has been, and still is, so rofusel: ispla ed as in 
’ e ol = a large proportion of these Sketches are devoted to its illustration. The Cathedral of Seville has urnished several 
vellum. . Nothing can exceed the beauty of * The Tombs, of Ferdinand and Isabella at Gra nada.’ Among the most 
f the Sketches with 1 affairs, is ‘The Bull Fight, Seville,’ and ‘The Rock of Gibraltar.” te 





London: HODGSON & GRAVES, Printsellers to the King, 6, Pall Mall. 


MILNE’S ART OF bet gen yom 
Printed on 36 pages folio, price 10s. 6d. s 
HE PENMAN’S RE POSTTORY; 
containing Seventy Correct ALPHABETS, including 

ARABIC, | KIAC, EGYPTIAN, SAXON, ARM 
GREEK,’ and. HEBREW: a valuable Selection e. traced 
Flourishes and a Variety of New Designs. Accuratel CNEL 

ASHBY, from the Original MSS. of the Lea Ww. 
it. Ao 4 t ity Commercial School. “Lo 

__ Sherwood, Gilbert, & Piper, "Paternoster-row. 


GILBERT "Ss CLERICAL GUIDE. 
ah vel. royal 8vo. price 1/. 2s. incloth boards, a New Edition of 
HE CLERICAL GUIDE, and ECCLESI AS- 
TICAL DIRECTORY; containing a complete Register 
of the Dignities and Benefices of the Courch of England, with 
their respective Value, founded on an average of Three Years; 
and exhibiting the Names of the Incumbents, Patrons, and Im- 
propeiators, County, Diocese, Archdeaconry, it ton and 
Church Accommodation of the ey —- ed from the 
Report of the Commissioners a “to Inquire into the 
Revenues and Patronage of the Baan ted Church in England 
an Jales,”’ and presented to both Houses of Parliament, in 
June, 1835, by Command of His Majesty. To which are added, 
an Alphabetical List of the Dignitaries and Beneficed Clergy, 
and the Ecclesiastical Patronage at the disposal of the King, 
Lord Chancellor, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Arch- 
bishops, Bishops. Deans and Chapters, Prebendaries of Cathedral 
and Collegiate Chure ae, Colleges at the Universities of Oxfo 


and Cambri Res &e. 
. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 





. &e 
Printed for J. G. & F. 
Wat at Sy Bait Mal 


Just es and imported, 
PORTRAIT (size, $ of an inch by 3, 
ADMIRABLE as a CURIOSITY, and a REAL MEMO- 

RIAL of the much lamented late MADAME MALIBRAN, 

The peculiar style, extreme neatness as a work of art, and 
accuracy of the Portrait of that celebrated Artiste, (originally 
engraved forthe English Bijou Almanack,) has induced the Pub- 
lisher to have a limited number of impressions taken on extra 
plate paper. 

Price, Plain ..ccccccccccescccccseces 1S, 
F ccccccccs soos Le. 6d. 
Beautifully Coloured ..secses.seeee 28. 
“A more beautiful or fairy-like production was never seen.” 
Bri Aton Gazette. 
py set in a ring." —Weekly True Sun. 
ie ret distinctly retaining the haracter and expression of 
the igh y-gifted and lamented original.""—Lilerary Gazette. 
A tiny gem for a scrap-book.’’— Mirror 
London: A. Schloss, 42, Great Russell-street, opposite the 
British Museum ; and to be had of all Book and Printsellers. 
Where still may be had, copies of 
The English jou Almanack. 
Also, 
TWO NEW ORIGINAL PRODUCTIONS 
P BY M. RETZSCH; viz. 

Outlines to Part the Second of Goethe’s Faust. 
Eleven Plates,with German and English Letterpress. Price 4s. 6d. 

The Chess-Players; explained, according to Hints 
from himself (Retzsch), in German, French, and English, by 
B. v. Miltitz. Royal 4to. price 5s. 6d. 

Part IV. ofthe Royal Dresden Gallery, price 1/.10s, 
each. to Subscribers. 
s. 1. to XI. price 3d. each, to be continnsd every Friday, 

or in Monthly Parts, Is. e 

Allgemeine Bibliographie fiir d: " ye 1837 ; or, 
Universal Bibliography for the Year 1837. (To be continued 
Annually.) 

This is a publication of great interest, and particularly claims 
the attention of the Booksellers, and Public Libraries, Anti- 
quarians, &c. 

Sent ready, and may be obtained gra‘is, 
A Select List of Works in German and English 
Literature and the Fine Arts, recently published and imported by 
A. Schloss, 42, Great | Russell- street, opposite the British susguas. 


ATENT.—G. RIDDLE’S EVER- POINTED 
PENCILS (as heretofore made by his late firm, S. Mordan 
& Co.) are now ready, in gold and silver, in every variety of 
form, and of superior workmansbip. As the utility of this beau- 
tiful pocket appendage depends on the accuracy of its construc- 
tion, please observe the mark on the case, * Patent, G. Riddle, 
er, London.’ Also his pure Cumbe erland Lead Points for 
the same articles, having his signature on the band, * Warranted, 
. Riddle, London and his much-approved Drawing Pencils 
a cedar, marked, ‘For Artists, warranted pure Cumberland 
Lead, by G. Riddle, London.’ ’ Sold by the usual respectable 
Dealers throughout the United Kingdom. 


\INNEFORD'S INDIAN TONIC, for Weak 
Stomachs, Indigestion, Loss of Appetite, Nervous Affec- 
tions, and Constitutional Debility. 

Of Medicines in general use, there are none perhaps more 
valuabie than safe and effective tonics: they improve and invi- 
grate the constitution when impaired by the eflects of climate, 

ong use of wpodieine. protracte disease, or the ordinary decay 

of nature.—The Indian Tonic is a preparation of sromatics in- 
digenous to the East Indies, whete their combined effects have 
been witnessed for many years b 7 a Physician of extensive 
practice in all complaints arising from weak stomachs, loss of 
appetite, indigestion, nervous affections, and general debility. 
To elderly persons it imparts a genial warmth, and gives a tone 
and vigour to the constitution. In alleviating sea-sickness it 
has been found most successful. 

Prepared only by Dinneford, Chemist, No. 172, pew Bond- 
street. In bottles, 2s. 9d., 4s. lls., and 22s. each ; and sold 
by Sanger, 150, Oxford-street; Johnstone, 66, Cornhill; Burfield, 
180, Strand ; and b +f most of the respectable Chemists and Me- 
dicine Venders. holesale agents, Sutton & Co. Bow Church- 
yard; and Barclay. 9, Farringdon-street. 


FOR INDIGESTION, NERVOUS AFFECTIONS, ETC. 
[owes DIGESTIVE or TONIC PILLS. 


DisorDERS OF THE STOMACH, symptomatic of weakness 
of the digestive functions, are extremely prevalent; and few 
ersons it is, probable attain the age of forty years, without 
Ravi ing experienced some of their occasional or permanent mani- 
festations. ‘The ready attainment, therefore, of a remedy which 
is really calculated to effect the cure of such disorders, is an 
object truly desirable,—and this is placed within the means of 
all, in Towers’ Tonic Pitus, which act by increasing the 
power of the Digestive Organs, and thereby enabling them to 
perform efiicient y their proper functions. 
Sold in 2s. 9¢., 4s. 6d. and lls. Boxes, by Thomas Butler, 
Chemist, 4 Phe corner of St. Paul's, London, and (au- 
thenticated by his name and address in the accompanying 
stamps, and a fue-simile of the signature of Mr. John Towers on 
the labels,) may be obtained of Sanger, 15¢, Oxford-street ; 
Butler & Innes, 20, Waterloo-place, Edinburgh ; at the Medica 

































all, 54, Lower pviie-ctrest, ; and of most 
e Druggists and Medicine Venders. 
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13, Great Marlborough Street, April 14, 1837 
MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HUMAN LiF E. No. 495. 


f° Fr’ and ‘ DE VERE.’ 3 vols. post 8vo. the convenish 
By the Author of ‘TREMAINE’ an post ¢ biog m for th ! 


EVENINGS WITH PRINCE CAMBACERES (SECOND CONSUL|- 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits of Napoleon and Cambacérés. 
“This work contains many Revelations little inferior in interest to those contained in the famous * Voice from St. Helena.’”"—Sun. 
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The Chronicl 

MEMOIRS OF A PEERESS; Mei, the 
Or, THE DAYS OF FOX. fe History 

Edited by LADY CHARLOTTE BURY. In 38 vols. post 8vo. the Persiat 

We reviewed 


AUSTRIA AND THE AUSTRIANS ; 


With Sketches of the DANUBE and the IMPERIAL STATES. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH. CAPT. SCOTT’S RAMBLES IN EGYPT AND 


By THOMAS CAMPBELL, Fsq., Author of ‘The Pleasures of Hope.’ CANDIA. 






“These admirabl _ : _ a = “4 a eer Costume, snd ketches | With Details of the Military Power anid Resources of those Countries, and.0 
ese admirable letters furnish us with by far the most interes a J, and picturesque sketches mme System of Mohammed Ali. 
of Algiers, and the adjacent districts, that we have yet met with.’ Su ? the Government, Polley, anid Oe —- - 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations. 
** One of the most sterling publications of the season.” — Naval and Military 





PICCIOLA; or, CAPTIVITY CAPTIVE. 





In 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. i H E D I V O R Cc E D. € M 
“ For this beautiful little novel we may venture to predict a popularity equal to that enjoyed ‘Pl ion.’ post ; 
by ‘ Paul and Virginia,’ ‘ Elizabeth,’ and one or two other fav Carites.*—Colert Journal. By the Authoress of ‘Flirtation.’ 2 vols. ea. 


“One of the most effective of Lady Charlotte Bury’s productions.”"—John Bull. 


HORACE WALPOLE’S CORRESPONDENCE,|yjscOUNT CHATEAUBRIAND'S SKETCHES 
Bustag'e Potted of 62 Years, OF THE LITERATURE OF ENGLAND; 


WITH GEORGE MONTAGU, ESQ. With CONSIDERATIONS on the SPIRIT of the TIMES, MEN, and REVOLUTION 
And other celebrated Persons. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


New Edition, in 3 vols. 8vo. with numerous curious Illustrative Notes, now first added, forming a | ,. “ There has not appeared, for a long me, any work so calculated to pique the cortasity os 








. literary world as this new production of the celebrated Chateaubriand, in which he 
COMPANION TO WALPOLE’S LETTERS TO HORACE MANN. waste of Shakspeare, Milton, Byron, and the whole galaxy of ancient as well as modern 
ters—drawing the most curious comparisons and analogies."’—Globe. 



















HENRIETTA TEMPLE: A Love Srory. FLITTINGS OF FANCY. ‘than 
By the Author of ‘ Vivian Grey,’® Second Edition, 3 vols. post 8vo. By ROBERT SULIVAN, aw 2 vols. om, 8yo. 
rem aes Se keiiie poe cae ren at -L- * Ppoductions pruadiag green, tentunens, and romantic interest." —Court Journal, 3 Giannettinc 
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Beautifully printed, on 16m flail MNOMOVrp aiye vekie bro, wid upmahas af ee 
MR. BURKE'S NEW PEERAGE 


Por 1837. 


Comprising all the recent creations, and many new and important particulars, obtained from Official Communications, Private Documents, Family Records, &c.; forming altogether 
the most complete, the most convenient, and, at the same time, the cheapest work of the kind ever presented to the public. 





























Now in regular course of Publication, to be completed in 16 Monthly Parts, commencing March Ist, price 4s. 6d. each, a small paper Edition of 


MR. BURKE’S HISTORY OF THE LANDED GENTRY; 






Or, Commoners of Great Britain and Ireland: nalated b 
COMPRISING ACCOUNTS OF feature in | 
ALL THE EMINENT FAMILIES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, and upwards of 100,000 Individuals connected with them, illustrated with the Arms of each Family, Portraits, ke. wey on t 
FORMING A DESIRABLE COMPANION TO THE * PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE,’ al | 
N.B. The first Part, published March 1, is embellished with a fine Portrait of T. W. COKE, Esq., of Hotxuam. pe see 
* Names ived by every Bookseller throughout the Kingdom. means of } 





















“Now G 
? The best Naval. History.—Dedicated, by Permission, to His Majesty. tho was be 
Now completed, in 2 thick vols. 8vo. price 31s. 6d. bound, comprising nearly 1400 closely: printed pages, with numerous Portraits of Distinguished Officers, Plans, &c. rs Leono 
b) sul clave | 
CAPTAIN BRENTON’S NAVAL HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, fics. 
BROUGHT DOWN TO THE PRESENT TIME, was knowr 
From Orrictat Documents and other authentic Sources, and illustrated with Engravings, among which will be found Portraits of bs wife ; 
HIS PRESENT MAJESTY, SIR SIDNEY SMITH, LORD EXMOUTH. SIR G. - COCKBURN, age 
’ ‘ Tage 0 
siRd. DUCKWORTH, EARS NE eet. een, ne LORD COLLING WOOD, | sin teat INIER, jelousy 2” 
With Plans of Algiers, Navarin, Copenhagen, the Scheldt, &c., and a View of the British Fleet at the Battle of Trafalgar, &c. San - 
O€ 
In a few days: : Ci age ¢ 
y mi 
GENTLEMAN JACK: A Navat Srory. ay ited 
sing th 
By the Author of ‘Cavenpisu.’ 3 vols. Douth (th 
























THE OPINIONS OF LORD BROUGHAM THE HUSSAR. Rieveng 
On POLITICS, THEOLOGY, SCIENCE, EDU CATION, LAW, and LITERATURE, as By the Author of ‘The Subaltern, ” *The Chelsea Pensioners,’ &c. and it wa 
exhibited in his Public and ) Writings. In1 vol. In 2 vols. post 8vo. forth, he 
THREE YEARS IN THE EAST. SOUVENIRS OF A SUMMER IN GERMANY. far. 

In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Maps, &c. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
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